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THE celebrated Adam Smith, we have been told, was 4 very 
severe critic, and in particular had‘no mercy on silly books. 
If a friend interposed in behalf of the author, and remarked 
that the work was upon the whole a creditable performance 
and indicated considerable talent and research, the economist 
was wont to reply, ‘‘ no doubt, no doubt, there are more men 
in the world who could not write such a book at all, than who 
could have done so well.” Accordingly, in forming our esti- 
mate of this History of the Commonwealth, we have not for- 
gotten that there are many palliating circumstances which 
might be urged in favour of Mr. Godwin. Heis an old man: 
and the readers of his former works require not to be told 
that the annals of mankind, as founded on facts, and on an 
actual acquaintance with the relations of society, and of the 
motives and doings of real men and women, are a study 
comparatively new ‘to the author of Political Justice, and 
of Caleb Williams. : art 

A history of the Commonwealth, in order to have some pro- 
spect of success, should endeavour to recommend itself to 
the fastidious scepticism of the age, by the united qualities 
of patient research and good writing. Hume has a powerful 
hold of the public mind as a luminous and philosophical nar- 
rator: and if his work be any where defective, it is unques- 
tionably in the collection of materials, of which a considerable 
variety, to which he had no access, has been brought to light 
by the industry of subsequent compilers and antiquaries. 
Mr. Brodie, whose work on the same period we reviewed a 
few months ago, has set an example of investigation which 
has been rewarded with no small degree of success; and if 
his moderation in political feeling had been equal to his assi- 
duity in exploring the sources of knowledge, and his care in 
composition as great as his zeal in the discovery of facts, his 
volames would in all probability, have almost instantly super- 
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seded every other record of the troublous times to which they 
beara feference. But Mr. Brodie has as yet only collected 
his materials: and his book in the form in which only it can 
have any chance of obtaining the suffrages of the candid and 
intelligent, remains still to be written. 

Mr. Godwin, it is clear, owes a great deal to the energetic, 
determined, and indefatigable writer whom we just named— 
more, we think, than the general acknowledgment in the pre- 
face will altogether cover. He is, however, more temperate 
than his im aml not quite so much blinded by party 
zeal as not to see that there were faults on both sides, and that 
if the king was sometimes ill advised, the parliamentary 
leaders were not distinguished throughout by the exercise ot 
all the cardinal virtues. Nor does he think it necessary to 
identify himself so entirely with Pym, Hampden, and Crom- 
well, as always to mourn with them when their affairs’ take an 
unfortunate turn, or, to raise the voice of jubilee whenever 
he has to relate their successes against the royal arms. He 
does not quite so often as Mr. Brodie indulge in special 
pleading, to justify the worst actions of the popular party, 
and.to cover with suspicion the most innocent actions of their 
antagonists. He has, in short, more of the spirit of the his- 
torian, and less of the advocate ; but, we must add, he wants 
the ardour which to the other makes exertion a delight, and 
also that fervid ambition and intense love of victory, which 
count for nothing all the difficulties which must be overcome, 
and all the disappointments which must be sustained, in quest 
of facts to support his particular views. His book will be 
on the whole acceptable and useful to the juvenile student ; 
but the statesman, the scholar, the lawyer, and the divine, 
will doubtless bestow their preference on the more replete 
and argumentative volumes of the ‘‘ History of the British 
Empire.” 

r. Godwin opens his narrative with a remark which he 
cannot fail to be aware has no foundation whatever in histo- 
rical fact, namely, “ that the commonwealth of England is to 
be regarded as a memorable example, in which the republican 
scheme of government has been tried upon a great nation.” 
In what respect, we beg leave to ask, was the administration 
of Oliver Cromwell to be accounted republican? Never, as- 
suredly, had the mass of the people less influence in the 
government of this country, than when the protector exercised 
the supreme ‘power of the state. At no time was England 
more decidedly a monarchy, than when its affairs were direct- 
ed by that very able and ambitious ruler. It cannot, indeed, 
be said, that the republican system was ever so much as sub- 
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mitted to experiment, The direct voice of the commons 
hardly in any one instance, reached the cabinet of the crafty 
soldier who had deluded them. His administration on the 
contrary was purely despotic; checked, no doubt, by a.due 
regard to public feeling, and guided, we will allow, by an 
entiahimael perception of the best interests of the nation, 
but at the same time wholly uninfluenced by any such consti-. 
tutional restraint, as would have identified the views and 
wishes of the great body of the people with those of the indi- 
vidual who wielded the authority of the executive. govern- 
ment. ‘The suitableness, therefore, of that method of rale for 
the concerns of a great nation remains still to be tried ; the 
commonwealth of England having most assuredly afforded no 
example of its success. 

It is however, of the ‘‘ commonwealths-men” that it is the 
purpose of Mr. Godwin’s book specially to treat. They 
were, he remarks, 


«A set of men new in the country ; and they may be considered 
as having become extinct at the Revolution in 1688. It will not be 
the object of these pages to treat them as they have often been 
done, with indiscriminate contumely.””—‘ The present work calls’ 
itself a history; and the author will not knowingly suffer it in any 
respect to forfeit that (cso Neither royalist, nor presbyte- 
rian, nor republican, shall be described by him as pure or corrupt, 
till his character and his actions shall have been fairly scrutinized.” 


To profess impartiality when an author is about to advo- 
‘cate the cause of a faction, is a trick so hacknied that it no 
longer deceives any one ; and, perhaps, in proportion as a.wri- 
ter feels the bias of a particular prepossession acting upon his 
mind, he is led to disclaim more violently the very influence. 
from which he finds it impossible to disengage either his rea- 
son or his affections. In all cases of this kind, there is a 
great degree of self-deception practised eyen by the most 
candid historians. Tle bias acts without being distinctly 
felt. But Mr. Godwin must have taken singular pains to 
disguise from himself the real state of bis opinions and senti- 
ments, if he actually succeeded in arriving at the belief thet 
in writing the History of the Commonwealth, he could trace 
the course of events withont being elated with the triumphs 
of the one party, and without rejoicing in the defeats of the 
other, In truth, there is hardly a single page of the narra- 
tive, and not one feature in which the leading characters are 
described, in which the reader may not perceive the effects 
of the political medium through which men and thi ape 
viewed. Pym, Selden, Mompden, and their prateloeiad 
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are represented as the best and most meritorious of human 
beings; true to the interests of religion and liberty, disinte- 
rested, sincere, and patriotic ; whilst the royalists are exhi- 
bited as selfish, tyrannical, ignorant, licentious; serving a 
master whom they could not love, and supporting a cause 
which every good motive would have led them to abjure. 
ee of the long parliament, he is pleased to observe 
that, 


‘* One of the characteristics of that set of men to whose exer- 
tions at this period England is indebted for its liberties, was the 
sober and contemplative posture of thought which they uniformly 
py Ly They Sea sae by any unforeseen occurrence 
to have been surprised into a step which they had not previously 
meditated, or of which they had afterwards reasons to repent. 
They had no wild and inconsiderate spirit of innovation amongst 
them. ‘They had no purpose of hastily disturbing any thing which 
they found catablished, and which, free from the fear of any alarm. 
ing evil, might be suffered to go on without their interference. 
They meddled therefore with those particulars which were indis- 
pensible to the accomplishment of their ends and they left every 
thing else as it stood.”’ 


In these.days it has become fashionable to extol the men and 
the principles, however dangerous in themselves, to whose 
operations certain political improvements were ultimately 
due. The obvious distinction is overlooked by which we 
may be allowed to congratulate ourselves upon an accidental 
result, while we condemn the views of those by whose exer- 
tions it was brought about, and sincerely deprecate the re- 
currence of a condition of things similar to that in which it 
originated. The sae eg Mie weno of Henry VIII. for ex- 
ample, at the era of the Reformation, and the great fire in 
London more than a century afterwards, were both unques- 
tionably productive in their way of beneficial effects ; and yet 
no man in his senses will undertake to prove that tyranny and 
a destructive conflagration are things to be desired on their 
own account, or are in any way worthy of grateful commemo- 
ration. In like manner, while we readily acknowledge that 
the liberty of England received a powerful confirmation from 
the attacks made upon the royal prerogative in the reign of 
Charles the First, we feel ourselves acting with perfect con- 
sistency, when we execrate the cold-blooded violence, the 
dissimulation, the hypocricy, and the selfishness of a large pro- 
portion of those who figured as the principal leaders of the 
popular party. Though we enjoy many privileges which were 
secured to the country by the struggles which originated in 
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those evil times, we cannot nevertheless bring ourselves to 
praise the uprightness of Pym, the honesty of Vane, or the 
openness and sincerity of Cromwell. 

It is a part of the same system which has induced several 
modern authors to defend the motives and laud the principles 
of the men of whom we are now writing; to attribute to the 
king and his advisers the most profligate intentions in all 
their public measures ; the overthrow of the constitution in 
church and state ; the establishment of an irresponsible despo- 
tism ; and a revival of the worst institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, that had, in former times, fettered the thoughts and in- 
slaved the bodies of every European community. That 
Charles wished to transmit to his successors the kingly 
power, restricted by no other limits than those in which he 
found it, can admit of no doubt; both because the love of 
power is. natural to man, and because the authority with 
which he was vested was regarded by him as a deposit of so 
sacred and inviolable a nature, that he conceived himself 
bound no less to preserve it entire, than to exercise it righte- 
ously. It was the fault, too, of his family, to indulge in 
senseless dissertations on the extent of the prerogative, and 
to irritate their subjects with exhibitions of theoretical despo- 
tism. James the First was never satisfied with talking about 
the unlimited nature of his power ; and while his government 
was mild and gracious in the extreme, timid even and com- 
promising with the weakest and most insignificant of those 
who thought proper to call his measures in question, he 
nevertheless put forth in writing, with all the pedantry and 
stiffness of a legal casuist, the most extravagant pretensions 
on the subject of the prerogative. The king-craft of James 
was confined to syllogism, or to the display of a little harm- 
less rhetoric. He was a tyrant only in words; and yet as 
mankind would rather be put to a certain degree of actual in- 
convenience than be annoyed with incessant menaces, the 
people of England became more impatient under the scrib- 
bling monocracy of their gentle king, than they were under 
the more arbitrary administration of his masculine prede- 
cessor. Elizabeth’s mind appeared in action and not in 
wards: the people felt her power without being called upon 
to read it in formal tractates: and their conduct shewed that 
they preferred to act and suffer at the command of a prattical 
despot, who permitted them to believe themselves free, rather 
than be schooled into a speculative slavery by a sovereign 
who, while he magnified his power over them, had not courage 
nor perhaps inclination to realize his theory, even in the 
minutest point of his government. . 
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The lectures of the father could not fail to make some im- 
pression on the mind of the son; and Charles, it is probable, 
ascended the throne with maxims and principles relative to 
kingly power, which were no longer in cous with the 


spirit already diffused over the greater part of the English 
nation. He either had not penetration enough to discover 
that a new era was already commenced, and that the institu- 
tions of government were expected to partake in the change ; 
or, if he perceived the operation of new principles, he an- 
fortunately resolved to check their progress by a more vigor- 
ous exertion of the authority with which his office supplied 
him, and thereby to arrest or to roll back, the wheels i 
which the great fabric of society was moving forward. Not 
being convinced that change was necessary, he endeavoured 
to prevent it: but that he meditated a systematic attack on 
the constitation which he was called to administer, and to 
deprive his people of the liberty and privileges which had 
descended to them from their ancestors, we see no reason to 
suspect, as connected at least with any measure which he 
pursued, while his government remained entire. 

The circumstances in which Charles assumed the reins of 
power, will, if they be candidly examined, supply the ground 
of an apology for most of those acts which appear the 
least constitutional. His predecessors had exhausted the 
usual sources of the royal revenue, and even annihilated those 
extraordinary means by which their more pressing necessi- 
ties were frequently supplied. The confiscated property of 
the church proved in the hands of Henry a valaable acces- 
sion to his exchequer ; and Elizabeth, it is well known, rather 
. than submit to the conditions of parliamentary benevolences, 

alienated the richest possessions which had belonged to the 
crown. James pursued the same system, as far as the con- 
tingencies of his peaceful reign required such pecuniary aids ; 
and accordingly, when his son mounted the throne and pre- 
to call into action the resources of his government for 
maintaining the war against France, he found himself reduced 
to the necessity of soliciting supplies directly from the re- 
resentatives of the people. oy 

The parliament had come to the resolution of purchasing 
privileges and establishing freedom, by every pecuniary grant 
which they should vote to the executive government; and it 
may, perhaps, be described as the greatest error of Charles, 
that he knew not how to make the bargain. Abuses had 
doubtless crept into the administration of affairs : the discre- 
tionary power of several high officers had been injudiciously 
exercised; and as no regular revenue had been provided 
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for the most ordinary wants of the state, it was probable that 
the evils complained of were but too likely to be repeated. 

Some new scheme of a financial nature was obviously indis- 

pensible, inasmuch as the methods formerly resorted to, in 

the case of a sudden emergency, were no longer deemed 
constitutional : and, itis perfectly clear, the parliament were 

resolved that the basis of any arrangement for meeting the 

views of the king, should comprehend an avowal and defence 
of certain popular rights, which had not been recognized in 

the usual practice of the government. In fact, it. was deter- 

mined that the regal power should be restricted in the person 

of this monarch, within limits which had not been contemplat- 

ed at any former period ; that a sacrifice of the prerogative 

should be made to the growing desire for liberty on the part 

of the people ; and, moreover, that the means to be employed 

for this purpose should be derived from the power possessed 

by the commons over the public purse. 

It is admitted by Mr. Godwin that even the more mode- 
rate and timid of the popular party were of opinion “ that the 
king must be limited, tn @ way in which none of his prede- 
cessors had ever been limited;” while the bolder ak more 
adventurous were ready to allege, 


'« Tf the king mast be an officer such as has never yet existed in 
England, why should we not go a step farther, set him aside alto- 
gether, and try an experiment, which to us seems to promise conse- 
quences infinitely more beneficial.’’ 


There can be no doubt, that to restrict the prerogative as it 
had never before been restricted, was the main object con- 
temp!ated by most of the characters who figured in the long 
parliament ; and that this limitation of power in the executive 
government had become in some degree necessary as well as 
expedient, was maintained by a great number of wise and 
judicious persons who were yet sincerely devoted to the 
monarchical form of aothority. But it is extremely ‘unjust 
to the memory of Charles to accuse him of usurping rights 
which had been enjoyed by all his predecessors on the Eng- 
lish throne, and of contriving means for subverting a consti- 
tution which in reality had no existence, No sovereign of 
this country had ever been stripped of those attribates.of 
royalty which the parliament, in the very beginning of the 
dispute, claimed as their legitimate possession, and employed 
throughout against the interests of the crown. The adherents 
of Pym and Hampden began by seizing the most efficient 
parts of the regal power, and then declared their readiness 
tu enter with the king into a conference and treaty for that 
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semblance of authority which they were to permit him to 
retain, 

Charles was unfortunate too, in the character of his prin- 
cipal advisers, the haughty, domineering spirit of Buck- 
ingham was ill suited to the times, when claims were advanced 
by an order of men whom he held.in contempt, and when 
views on the subject of government were openly avowed, of 
which that unworthy favourite could not comprehend either 
the origin or the tendency. The sudden dissolution of seve- 
ral parliaments, in which the welfare of the monarchy would, 
it is probable, have been firmly united with the just privileges 
of the people, has been always attributed to the passionate 
counsels of this nobleman: and there is equal reason to be- 
lieve that, at a somewhat later period, the treachery of Vane 
co-operated with the unwise measures to which we have just 
alluded, in bringing on the miserable catastrophe in which 
they all terminated. Ag 

Sir Heury Vane, it is well known, prevented the grant of 
a supply to the king, by assuring the house of commons, that 
‘if it were not in the proportion and manner proposed in his 
Majesty’s message, it would not be accepted by him:” on 
which Clarendon observes, that 


** What followed in the next parliament within less than a year, 
made it believed that Vane acted that part maliciously, and to 
bring all into confusion; he being known to have an implacable 


hatred — the Earl of Strafford, whose destruction was then upon 
the anvil,” 


The king, he adds, , 


“When he had better reflected upon what was likely to fall out, 
and was better informed of the temper and duty of the house of 
commons, and that they had voted a supply if Sir Henry Vane had 
not hindered it by so positive a declaration, that his Majesty would 
refuse it, was heartily sorry for what he had done; declared with 
gross anger that ‘he had.never given him such authority ; and that 

e knew well that the giving him any supply would have been wel- 
come to him, because the reputation of his subjects assisting him _ 
in that conjuncture was all that he looked for and consid or 


It has been usual to charge the king with insincerity in 
his political professions and promises, and to draw from that 
accusation an apology for the reluctance shewn by the parlia- 
ment to bring the war to a close upon reasonable terms. 
This feature in the royal character is; as Hume justly remarks, 
a discovery of later times ; for it was certainly not employed 
by the parliamentary leaders themselves, as a reason for re- 
fusing to treat with Charles, But candour demands of us to 
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allow that, after the sword was drawn, there were secrets in | 
the king’s councils as well as in those of, his antagonists ; 
and it has never been expected that the stratagems of war- 
fare will be confined to the mere movements of troops, or the 
occupation of posts. The fraud and hypocrisy of the opposite 
party, too, were manifest in all their nstin ‘The ful- 
some language, in particular, with which they addressed the 
throne, while they were pouring out execrations against the 
measures and advisers of his Majesty, and even concerting 
their plans for his extreme humiliation, excites our bitterest 
indignation. Pym, for instance, when about to move for the 
impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, lamented in a long and 
formal discourse, the miserable state and condition of the 
kingdom, aggravating all the particulars which had been done 
amiss in the government; as 


“Done and contrived maliciously and upon deliberation, to 
change the whole frame, and to deprive the nation of all the libert 
and property which was their birthright by the laws of the land, 
which are now no more considered, byt subjected to the arbitrary 
power of the privy council, which governed the kingdom according 
to their will and pleasure; these calamities falling upon us in the 
reign of a pious and virtuous king who loved his peuple, and was a 
great lover of justice.” 


The addresses of the various Scottish commissioners, too, 
were, if possible, still more tainted with fraud and insincerity. 
They professed on all occasions, the most profound reverence, 
respect, and duty, towards their sovereign, assuring him that 
their lives and fortunes would be devoted to his service when- 
ever he should be pleased to require them; while, at the 
same time, they were in a state of actual rebellion against his 
government, thwarting all his views, opposing his wishes, 
persecuting his friends, and preparing to use their arms even 
against his own person. * 

But we now return to the narrative of Mr. Godwin; and 
the first point which presents itself. for consideration is, 
whether his volame contains any thing new, either in fact or in 
argument; and whether he has discovered any evidence 
against Charles, which will acquit the founders of the com- 
monwealth in the eyes of posterity, of the heavy charges of 
premeditated rebellion and unnecessary cruelty. In regard 
then, to the main enquiry, we can assure our readers, that the 
work of Mr. Godwin possesses no claim whatever, either upon 
their gratitude or their confidence. It presents not a single 
statement which is not familiar to every reader of English 
history; no feature in the character of the principal actors 
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which bas not invited their attention in twenty other publica- 
tions of an earlier date; and makes no impression upon the 
understanding or the feelings, by any successful effort of 
reasoning, or of description. 

In one place, indeed; he attempts to convict Clarendon of 
inaccuracy, and triumphs not a little in his imaginary victory ; 
but a closer investigation of the statement proves that the 
noble historian knew perfectly well what he was saying, and 
that the more modern author has only wasted his time in 
establishing a merely verbal distinction, wheré there is no 
real difference in point of fact. 

In regard to the Irish rebellion again, Mr. Godwin finds 
no difficulty in believing that it originated in. the councils of 
the king; and assuredly of all the calumnies directed against 
that unfortunate sovereign, there is not one more aggravated 
than this. ‘That he may have given authority to some of the 
native chiefs to raise soldiers for his service, is not, perhaps, 
to be regarded as very improbable; but that he suggested 
the use to which their arms were ultimately applied, cannot 
be admitted without supposing that he was utterly insane, 
and wished to deprive himself of every chance of success in 
his great struggle with his subjects in England. 


“* Charles,”’ says he, ‘ had now arrived at a desperate pass, and 
his journey to Scotland was meant as a Jast preliminary to the dis- 
persing the parliament and settling the nation under his single au- 
thority. He was prone, as has been said, to employ various and 
discordant instruments for accomplishing the same end, We are 
now come to the instance in which he most signally miscarried, 
He had engaged himself in various consultations with certain mem- 
bers of the committee which had been sent over to England by the 
Irish parliament for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
Strafford. The metnbers of this committee were most of them 
Catholics, and were afterwards principal actors in the Irish rebel- 
lion. The general body of the committee left London for Dublin 
about the time that Charles set out on his journey to Scotland. 
One of their members, Lord Dillon, of Costelo, attended the king 
to Edinburgh to receive his last instructions, and then proceeded 
for Ireland in the beginning of October. It was probably by the 
hands of this nobleman that Charles transmitted to Ireland his com- 
missions to Sir Phelim O’Neile and others, which were speedily 
productive of such disastrous consequences.” 


It is not necessary to dispute the grounds of this conjec- 
ture, for assuredly there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that any such commission was ever sent at all; while there is, 
on the other hand, the strongest presumption ees grat in 
support of the opinion, now everywhere entertained, that the 
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document in question was in fact a notorious and most impu- 
dent forgery. Mr. Godwin himself’ is aware that_ Ker, the 
Dean of Ardagh, emitted a declaration setting forth that 


“* He was present at the trial of Sir Phelim O’Neile, in the year 
1653, when Sir Phelim was examined by the judges about a com- 
mission he had received from Charles Stuart ; to which the prisoner 
answered that he never had any such commission; one of the wit- 
nesses swore that Sir Phelim had shewn him the commission; upon 
which O’ Neile confessed that he had ordered one Michael Harrison 
to cut off the seal from a patent he had found at Charlemont, and 
affix to it his pretended delegation. Harrison, then being in court, 
sekinwtedges that this was true: afterwards the judges said to the 
prisoner, ‘If you can produce material proof that you had such a 
commission you shall be restored to life and liberty ;? to which the 
prisoner answered he could prove no such thing.” 


The Dean goes on to declare that he witnessed, at some 
distance, the execution of Sir Phelim, when a similar offer 
was made to him with the same success. 

In reply to this statement, our author thinks it sufficient 
to observe that Ker was a royalist, and that as such, he would 
not hesitate to take a false oath, or to hazard a fraudulent at- 
testation in support of his party. Weare ready to admit 
that there is at first sight some dificulty in explaining why 
the forged commission should have had appended to it an 
impression of the great seal of Scotland rather than that of . 
England ; and as Charles was in Scotland when the Irish re- 
bellion broke out, there is from this very circumstance created 
an appearance of evidence that the authority claimed by Sir 
Phelim must have been actually accorded to him. It is not 
improbable, however, that in the numerous transactions which, 
in the reigns of James and Charles, took place in Scotland 
relative to grants in the sister jsland, the seal of the northern 
kingdom may have been used in preference to that of Eng- 
land ; for as the countries were not yet united, a Scotchman 
would naturally regard the official warrant of his native go- 
vernment as the only voucher which could secure to him the 
right of property conveyed to him in any instance by the 
crown. It is, in trath, easy to conceive a thousand occasions 
on whiel: the Scottish seal might be used in relation to Trish 
affairs ; for which reason, the story of Sir Phelim’s forgery 
is not rendered less probable, from the mere fact of his having 
ebosen the impression of the seal belonging to that kingdom 
where his majesty happened at the moment to be resident. 

But the strongest proof in oar eyes that no commission 
was sent to O'Neile is supplied by aw occurrence which took 
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place when the Earl of Lanerick accompanied his brother, 
the Marquis of Hamilton, into England, in the year 1643. 
As the former passed near London he .was taken into cus- 
tody, probably with his own concurrence, and examined by 
the committee of safety concerning the commissions sent out 
of Scotland into Ireland; he having been Secretary of State 
for Scotland prior to the rebellion in that other country. 
Nothing transpired which the committee thought fit to pub- 
lish; that is, nothing which could operate against the king, 
or fasten upon him the charge which the parliament was so 
desirous to establish, that be had suggested and fomented the 
insurrection of the Irish Catholics. Had any evidence been 
afforded by the confessions of Lanerick, there is no doubt 
that the committee of safety would have given it the most 
speedy and extensive publicity. ‘The king was still compara- 
tively popular; the fortune of war had not yet assumed a 
decided aspect; and no consideration could have more power- 
fully influenced the public mind against him than the as- 
surance that he had stirred up the Irish Papists to exercise 
hostilities upon his Protestant subjects. ‘That the parliament 
did not make known the examination of Lanerick is the 
surest of all proofs, that in bis communication to them he did 
not criminate Charles in regard to the Irish rebellion. 


It is amusing to perceive in what manner Mr. Godwin 
glosses over this affair. 


‘* The examination (of Lanerick) would be a most valuable 
historical document; but the parliament did not think it right to 
heap disgrace on a man who promised to devote himself for the 
future to their service ; and they certainly judged the guilt of the 
king as to the commencement of the Irish rebellion too thoroughly 
believed among their partizans to want any additional proof!” 


It has been attempted to establish the participation of 
Charles in that rebellion upon the authority of a document 
called the ‘ Information of the Marquis of Antrim ;” being 
the substance of a formal conversation held by his lordship 
with two or three individuals of the opposite party, at the 
distance of nine or ten years from the period to which their 
enquiries bore a reference. The paper itself is to be found 
in the Appendix to the History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in Ireland, written by Lord Clarendon, with the view 
of vindicating the Duke of Ormond’s administration in that 
country; and it is very deserving of an attentive perusal. 
Antrim is described by Mr. Godwin himself “‘ as a very weak 
man, and not entirely to be relied upon ;” and the object of 
the conference into which he was induced to enter, was 
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avowedly to collect materials for justifying the atrocious sen- 
tence which had been already executed upon the person of 
the sovereign. The narrative then informs us that the inter- 
locators met his lordship at Miltown, in the county of 
Meath, on the 9th of May, 1650. 


‘* Where and when amongst other discourses, and particularly 
concerning a commission, supposed to have been by the late king 
given to the Irish for their rising and acting as they have done in 
Treland, on the 23rd of October, 1641; and after he the said Lord 
Antrim said that he knew nothing of such commission, but that the 
late king, before the said rising of the Irish in Ireland, sent one 
Thomas Bourk, kinsman to the Earl of Clanrickard, to the Lord of 
Ormond, and to him, the Lord of Antrim, with a message, that it 
was the king’s pleasure and command that those eight thousand 
men raised by the Earl of Strafford in Ireland, should be continued 
without disbanding, and that they should be made up twenty thou- 
sand, and that they should be armed out of the store of Dublin, 
and employed against the parliament ; and particularly that the 
Castle of Dublin should be surprised and secured.”’ 


It appears from this minute of the conversation between 
Antrim, Lord Clogher, and Colonel Reynolds, that there was 
no ground to charge the king with a delivery of a commission 
to Sir Phelim O’Neile: at least, Antrim knew nothing of an 
such commission. It is clear, moreover, from the following 
letter, dated at Whitehall some months before the king went 
to Scotland, and a still longer period before the rebellion 
broke out in Ireland, that his majesty had received informa- 
tion that the regiments raised by Strafford were already dis- 
banded. ! 


“ Ormond, 

‘“* I have taken this occasion, by the recommending the son of 
one of my faithful servants, to assure you that I very much esteem 
you, and that I do but seek an occasion to shew it you by more 
than words, as I commanded the vice-treasurers to tell you more 
fully, and in particular concerning the blue ribband, of which you 
may be confident; only I desire you not to take any notice of it 
until I shall think it fit. The particular for this bearer, George 
Porter, is to permit him to make up a regiment of this disbanded 
army, if he can do it by persuasion, to carry them out of the 
country for the King of Spain's service : this is all; so I rest, 

“© Your assured friend, 


‘“ CHARLES R.” 
“ Whitehall, 


19th of June, 1641.” 


The king was at Edinburgh when the news of the rebellion 
first reached him. From an accidental notice contained in 
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one of the volumes of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 
we find that he was actaally amusing himself in a party at the 
game of golf on the Links of Leith, when a letter was put 
into his hand, announcing that the insargents were already in 
arms. On reading the dispatch, he suddenly called for his 
coach ; and leaning on one of his attendants, and in great 
agitation, drove to the Palace of Holyrood-house, from 
whence, next day, he set out for London. 

The king did not leave Scotland so soon, but remained till 
the dissolution of the parliament in that country, which did not 
take place till the month of November. That his grief and 
agitation were not affected will appear from the following 
letter to the Marquis of Ormond, which he wrote at Edin- 
burgh, the 3lst of October. 


*¢ Ormond, 

“* Though I am sorry for this occasion I have to send unto you, 
which is the sudden and unexpected rebellion of a great and con. 
siderable part of Ireland, yet I am glad to have so faithful and able 
a servant as you are, to whom I may freely and confidently write in 
so important a business: this is therefore to desire you to accept 
that charge over this, which you lately had over the former army, 
the which though you may have some reason to excuse (as not 
being so well acquainted with this Lord Lieutenant as you was with 
the last,) yet I am confident that my desire, and the importance of 
the business, will easily overcome that difficulty; which laid aside 
for my sake, I shall accept as a great renewed testimony of that 
affection. which I know you have to my service : so referring what 
I have else to say to Captain Weem’s relation, I rest, 

** Your most assured friend, 


“ CHaRvgs R.” 
“ Edinburgh, 
31st of October, 1641.” 


There remains still to be mentioned one important fact, 
which at once invalidates the accuracy of Lord Antrim’s 
statement, and renders completely manifest the patriotic and 
benevolent intentions of the king. The letter which Bourk 
carried to the Marquis of Ormond, and upon which so many 
malevolent inferences are founded, was not written till the 
month of February in the year succeeding that in which the 
rebellion commenced. It is. dated at Windsor, February 8th, 
1641-2, that is 1642 according to the present mode of reck- 
oning, and is verbatim as follows. 


* Ormond, 
‘** Being well satished of the fidelity of this bearer, Mr. Bourk, 
I have thought fit net only to recommend him to you, but also to 
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tell you that I have commanded him to impart to you what I have 
not time to write, which I think will much conduce to the reducin 
of the rebels: which I know none desires more than yourself; an 
so I rest, 

‘¢ Your most assured friend, 


*“ CHarves R,"’ 
*“* Windsor, 


“© February 8th, 1641-2.” 


Nay, it may be proved that the king, so far from encourag- 
ing the rebellion, exerted himself to the utmost to suppress 
it; and as an instance of his zeal in this undertaking he sent 
from Scotland before he left it, a body of troops to co-operate 
with the Protestant loyalists. In a History of Ireland, by 


the Rev. Mr. Burdy, we are told, that the spirits of the 
English 


‘* Were highly increased by the arrival of fifteen hundred sol- 
diers from Scotland, sent by the king for their aid, with arms, am- 
munition, and money. These were collected from disbanded 
regiments by the unfortunate monarch himself, who, on receiving 
in that country an account of the insurrection, applied to the . 
Scottish parliament for assistance, which with all their abhorrence 
of popery, they refused, under various pretences, to afford him.” 


It is maintained, on the authority of the same historian, 
that the party in Ireland attached to the English parliament 
were guilty of the most detestable cruelty as well as double- 
dealing in pursuing the means which they adopted for alien- 
ating the affections of the people from their unhappy 
prince. ‘They endeavoured to make it appear that his decla- 
rations of zeal for suppressing the Irish rebellion were not 
sincere, and revived from time to time the rumour of some 
commission clandestinely granted to the rebels. The Irish 
chief governors were active agents in this stratagem, and also 
impatient to get some more discoveries made, and involve, if 
possible, the principal families of the pale in the original 
conspiracy. 


“ For these purposes,” says Mr, Burdy, “they resolved to sup- 
ply the want of Jegal evidence by patting some prisoners to the 
rack. The persons to whom they applied torture were Hugh 
Mac Mahon, who had been seized on the information of O’Conolly ; 
Sir John Reid, once a gentleman of his majesty’s privy chamber, 
but engaged in no rebellious schemes; Sir John Barnwell, a gen 
tleman venetable both for his character and age, who had never 
acted with the rebels. From the confessions of these anhappy men 
thus questioned on the rack, they could obtain no material informa; 
tion for their purpose. Some parts of their examinations however 
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they thought fit to select and send to their friends in England, 
where rumours were spread abroad that secrets of great moment, 
and reflecting highly on the king’s honour, had been discovered. 
Of these secrets no particulars were divulged, nor were the king's 
friends allowed to see the examinations, and an extraordinary re- 
serve was certainly shewn on the occasion; which is a clear proof 
that no charge of countenancing the rebels could be established 

inst Charles. Such surmises, however, made it necessary for 
him to express his detestation of the insurgents; and accordingly 
he declared to the two houses of parliament his resolution of going 
to Ireland without delay to chastise the rebels, and applying some 
of his own private property to that purpose; but he was pre- 
vented by a peremptory and insolent message from the English 
parliament.” 


To convict the ill-fated Charles of insincerity and arbi- 
trary intentions, no species of fraud was left unemployed in 
his own times, and even at the present day the same dis- 
graceful course is pursued with the most unrelenting malig- 
nity. Take the following instance from Mr. Godwin. He 
tells us, at page 220, that though the king signified his consent 
to the prayer of parliament in regard to the Irish army, “ the ~ 
disbanding, however, proceeded at a very slow rate; and it 
was not till the following September that one half of the army 
was said to be dispersed, while the remainder continued in 
their quarters at Carrickfergus.” At page 222 he informs us 
that Charles was sending secret instructions to the Earls of 
Ormond and Antrim requiring that the eight thousand men 
raised by Strafford should be kept from disbanding, and that, 
if possible, twelve thousand more should be raised for the 
invasion of England. ‘‘ The answer,” says he, “‘ which the © 
king received at York (in August, be it remembered) was, 
that these instructions came too late, as the army of Carrick- 
Sergus was now whoily dispersed.” 

e are ready to make large allowances for the frailties 
incident to old age, but such gross misrepresentation deserves 
no quarter. In the letters which we have copied:above, and 
which were under the eyes of Mr. Godwin when he wrote his 
book, there is proof that the king so early as June, instructed 
the Marquis of Ormond to permit George Porter to make 
up a regiment for the Spanish service out of the disbanded 
army ; and also that the note carried by Bourk to Lords 
Ormond and Antrim, on which the whole of the ‘ informa- 
tion” is made to rest, was not dispatched by the king till the 
month of February the following year! -So clumsily is this 
dirty work done by the historian of the Commonwealth, that 
within the compass of two pages, he represents the army 
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continuing “ in their quarters at Carrickfergus” in Septem- 
ber, and as being ‘* wholly dispersed”. the: month before ; it 
being known to eyery reader that Charles wes at York, on 
his journey to Scotland, in the month of August 1641. 

In the face of all the facts now statedy'M¥,"GedWin per- 
severes in maintaining’ that Charles origitidted’the Irish re- 
bellion. In the margm’ of his book he’ “as a'title of 
contents “ He countenances the rebellions” & | afterwards, 
when speaking of Ormond, ‘who by the w ‘exerted himself 
more vigerously than any other person.in the.service of the 
sovernment for suppressing the insurrection, he is. pleased 
to remark that ogi derd vg @ bo wt 

‘* He appears to have been en ~with*Antrim’ previous/y to 
the sobalitan: in a scheme pte, Yo the king; for’sa dee tee 
Castle of Dublin, changing'the government there, arid ‘organizing 
a Catholic army to serve against the parliamentim England.” 


We have already proved, by quoting’ the document itself, 
that the letter conveyed to the-Earl of Ormond by Bourk, 
and on the contents of which, (given too at the distance of 
ten years, from mere recollection,) Lord Antrim’s narrative 
is founded, was not written till at least four months after the 
rebellion had burst forth ; and that the object of it)’so far 
from concerting measures for favouring the insurgents, was 
to arrange a plan by which they might be spéedily and com- 
pletely subdued. ) ; 

We had a little curiogity to leard in" what light the author 
of *Political Justice would view the conduct of p: irlianient 
relative to the impeachment and death of Lord Strafford. 
His opinions here are tinged with the’same colouring which 
marks all his strictares on the character of the king. He 
adopts very slavishly almost the very words of Mr, Brodie ; 
and after admitting that the Earl proved, beyond confitation, 
that he had done nothing that in strict construction fell within 
the provisions of the statute of Edward the Third, he still 
regards it “ as a great question in what manner the prosecu- 
tion of Strafford ought to have.terminated.” . ** The enor- 
mity of ‘his guilt,” says be, assuming that it is criminal to 
invade and meditate to destroy the liberties of a nation, will 
hardly be questioned.” ‘I'he object of the statute of Edward 
is:to defend the king; it has scarcely ever been contem- 
plated, by any law, to defend the great body of the’ people 
associated under him. Are their interests therefore always 
to be assailed with impunity? These are principles un‘ 
doubtedly more binding than, and which disdain ‘to be con- 
Uned within theletter of, any positive statute. 
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** No one who is a friend to public liberty can question the guilt 
of the Earl of Strafford ; his accusation and his conviction were 
of the substance of eternal right ; his defence was technical. Se- 
veral conscientious men in those days were on the wheie for his 
acquittal; more have been so since. We argue the case in cool 
blood, and are not made clear-sighted by the actually flowing and 


existing light of the public welfare, which then discovered what 
was requisite to be done.” 


It is difficult to say whether the wickedness, the nonsense, 
or the bad grammar of the above paragraph be most congpi- 
cuows. The defence of Strafford, it is almost universally 
allowed, was,at once legal and unanswerable, whilst the 
accusation was unjust, and the sentence most iniquitous : and 
so convinced of this were his unprincipled persecuters them- 
selves, that they caused a proviso to be inserted in the very 
act of attainder that ‘‘ no judges or other magistrates should 
adjudge any thing to be treason in any other manner than 
they would have adjudged if this act bad never been made.” 
“ But,” says the enlightened and philanthropic Mr. Godwin, 
‘¢ law is made for man; and not man for the law. Wherever 
we can be sure that the most valuable interests of a nation 
require that we should decide one way, that way we ought 
to decide. Strafford was at that day the most dangerous man 
to the liberties of England then present and to come, that 
could live.” ‘‘ Never was any measure more necessary, or 
more universally approved by all those who were engaged in 
the popular cause !” tise 

These notions of public utility, as connected with the death 
of Strafford, are taken from Mr. Brodie, whe appears to have 
borrowed them from Millar's Historieal View of the English 
Government. ‘The same may be said of the observations on 
the condemnation of Laud. They have their origin in the 
political fanaticism of the professor just named, who still 
maintains a sapire of authority with whig writers, which no 
feeling short of party attachment could enable us to explain. 
These three authors, accordingly, though they do not blame | 
the unjust and most violent sentence passed upon the aged 
primate, question the expediency of it on the sole ground 
that the archbishop was no longer able to take any share.in 
public affairs, or to exert any influence in favour of the se- 
vereign or of the church. , We quote the following paragraph 
from Godwin that we may have one opportunity more of vin- 


dicating the character of Laud from one of the foulest char 
that have been brought against it, , 


“ Laud certanly speaks of himself, and probably with much 
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sincerity, as a good man and a martyr. Such he thought himself, 
He was a patron of the most minute and insposing formalities and 
processions, and we should shew ourselves very slender observers 
of human nature,.if we supposed that the most mortified and 
saintly character did not feel some flutterings and swellings of the 
heart, when he himself formed the central figure of such a scene. 
He was a man of narrow prejudices and great bigotry. He had 
certainly no sympathies for those who, for alleged offences against 
God, or the king, fell under his animadversion. The spectacle of 
his putting off his cap in open court, and giving God thanks, when 
sentence was pronounced in the star chamber against Leighton, 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, for 
a libel, that he shoukl be publicly whipped, stand in the pillory, 
there be branded, have his ears cut off and his nose slit, after- 
wards be imprisoned for life, is an instructive example of what hor- 
rible perversity may be committed by one who holds himself to be 
a good man,” 


For this statement he refers to Rushworth’s Collections, 
where not @ single word about ii is to be found, or was ever 
inserted. ‘The story seems to be taken from Neal's History 
of the Paritans, who likewise directs the attention of his 
reatler to Rashworth’s volames ; where, we repeat, not a syl- 
lable is recorded in regard to the fact in question. Neal, the 
most partial of all historians, drew his information from 
Pierce's Vindication of the Dissenters, who, again, had his 
intelligence from the regicide Ludlow, an authority on which 
no man in the search of truth will have any reliance. It is, 
in short, a gross and groundless fiction. Laud is said to 
have taken off his cap and thanked God for a sentence which 
he himself had dictated: a piece of rank yer at the 
least. But where is the evidence that the archbi was 
present at the trial? ‘There is mone afforded by his Diary, 
nor has any public document been adduced to substantiate 
that essential point in the history of this remarkable case. 
There is even the greatest reason to presume, either that the 
primate was not in the court: at-all, or that -he took no share 
in the management of the prosecution. 

Had the story repeated by Godwin been founded on fact, 
and had Laud been personaily concerned in- the prosecution 
and condemnation of Leighton, would not so glaring an abuse 
of his power have been arged against him, when he was 
afterwards brought to trial atthe instance of the Commons ? 
On that occasion there was a great want both of facts and of 
evidence ; and be it remembered, that at the period now 
mentioned, the very Leighton hi the archbishop is repre- 
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sented to have so cruelly persecuted and insulted, was not 
only alive, but actually in possession of Lambeth Palace. 


‘Nothing was left undone to blacken Laud’s character that 


malice could invent, or legal sophistry apply. ‘The cases of 
Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick were brought forward with 
every possible aggravation, in the prosecution of whom he 
effectually proved that he had no personal concern, and 
hardly any official knowledge: and that the case of Leighton 
was not brought forward, affords the most satisfactory assur- 
ance that even Laad’s persecutors were convinced there was 
no ground for the accusation. 

These explanations, however, will make no impression on 
the bigotry of party writers. ‘The calamny against Laud has 
been refuted again and again ; and yet Mr. Godwin gives it 
a place in his bistory with as much confidence as if it had 
never been called in question. ) 

But we have done with this subject for the present: -we 
have already said that Mr. Godwin's volume is an abridg- 
ment of the most partial publications relative to those great 
events which fill the annals of England from the year 1642 
till.after the decisive battle of Naseby. It is neither a com- 
plete, nor a candid narrative, whilst it is clouded with pre- 
judice, inconsistency, and contradiction. ‘The pretensions 


“which it exhibits to impartiality are a rank insult to the judg- 


ment of the reader. It displays no research, and quotes no 
new authority; and, if we except some parliamentary jour- 
nals not. accessible to the older historians, it contains no 
reference which has not been, for more than a hundred years, 
familiar to the pages of every annalist. The second volume, 
we trust, will in some measure redeem the imperfections of 


that now before us; it being much more pleasant to praise 
than to condemn. 








Arr. Il. An Enquiry into the Studies and Discipline of the 
Two English Universities as preparatory to Holy Orders. 
In a Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, &c. &c. &c. 
By a Graduate. 8vo. SSpp. 2s. Cadell. 1824. 


THe Pamphlet, whose title we have just given, is a slight 
and apparently very superficial production, on a subject of 
the deepest interest, and which should demand the most care- 
ful enquiry. The author styles himself a Graduate, but we 
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confess does not appear to us either to do much credit to the 
University in his style of reasoning and mode of conducting 
his inquiry, or to evince himself by any means a respectful 
and dutiful son of Alma Mater, in his unceremonious invec- 
tives upon her faults. In a pamphlet of fifty-five pages, our 
author discusses and decides upon the merits of systems, 
which the united wisdom of ages has been employed in 
framing and improving; and from the sole resources of his 
own judgment, thinks he can erect an edifice which shall in- 
finitely better supply their place. If, therefure, we should 
find it necessary to extend our remarks to a greater length 
than would seem proportionate to the size of the book under 
review, our conviction of the importance of the subject, and 
of the necessity of the most cautious and deliberate examina- 
tion of it, must plead our excuse. 

He commences by finding fault, in very sweeping terms, 
with the present system of studies pursued in our universities, 
though he admits that these studies are amply suited to elicit 
and enlarge the capacity of the general scholar; yet he 
denies that they are at all fit for ‘* ecclesiastical students.” 
It is not merely a deficiency in the study of theology, as a 
science, of which he complains, but of the want of a practical 
enforcement of Christianity as a part of academical instruc- 
tion. How he wouldhave this done we are not informed. 

He admits, that to a certain extent, a knowledge of the 
principles of religion is required of every candidate for a de- 
gree, but complains that nothing more is expected from the 
‘* clerical student” than from any other. ‘* He parsues (says 
the Graduate) the same studies, undergoes the same exami- 
nations, and is subject precisely to the same discipline as 
those intended for other professions, or for no profession at 
all.” We are not exactly aware what means could be adopted 
in order to separate or distinguish the ‘‘ clerical student” 
from his other associates; especially, as it often happens, 
that a young man may not have made up his mind as to 
whether he is to be a “ clerical student” or not, till after his 
under-graduate career is finished; at all events, it seems to 
be the Graduate’s idea, that lay students have no occasion to 
trouble themselves with ‘‘ that reception into the heart, and 
mixing up with the life of Christianity” which he would have 
enforced as the distinguishing feature in the education of his 
clerical under-graduate. 

It is not, however, to the mere want of more appropriate 
studies that he confines his animadversions, but next goes on 
to Gnd fault with those which are adopted. : 
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* It is much to be feared that too many of our University studies 
have a direct tendency to wean the mind from a love of moral evi- 
dence and religious truth, and to raise up images, and cherish sen- 
timents in total repugnance to the Gospel ; while the rewards and 
applause that follow academical honours, must inspire tempers and 
raise hopes, little in unison with the lot, which necessarily awaits 
the great majority of the English clergy.” P. g. 


We have often heard the trite and absurd argument urged 
against mathematical studies, that they incapacitate the mind 
from the reception of moral evidence ; and those who have 
maintained such a line of reasoning, have generally been de- 
sirous to aphold the studies of logic, Aristotle, and the 
classics, as likely to produce opposite effects. But the au- 
thor of the work before us, by a strange sort of amalgamation, 
accuses them all ina lump of having the same evil tendency ; 
and without stopping to examine the accuracy of such an im- 
putation, and the reasonableness of supposing stadies of such 
opposite characters, capable of co-operating in producing the 
same mischievous effects; he hurries off to another topic, 
namely, the temper and disposition which the pursuit of 
academic honours is likely to generate. If the author of the 
pages before us be, as he styles himself, a Graduate, we 
are inclined to think, both from the present, and several 
other passages in his pamphlet, that he must be a very young 
Graduate, for surely the slightest acquaintance with the 
world, would be sufficient to teach how very transient in 
its continuance and effects, the temper and disposition ex- 
cited by the pursuit of academical distinctions usually is ; 
how soon the successful candidate for academic fame finds 
himself in asphere where that fame can but little avail 
him; and the unsuccessful, in the midst of pursuits where his 
disappointments are soon forgotten, and ample play afforded 
for his other quatifications. 

After all, how this bears upon the question of proper qua- 
lifications for orders we confess we cannot atall see. Weak 
indeed must be the mind which can be so elated by a prize, 
or a class-paper, as to interfere with the requisite attention 
to clerical duties. Still less can we conceive disappointed 
ambition capable of producing such effects. And out of the 
total namber of clerical candidates, how very small is the 

roportion who have ever sought the higher honours of the 
Carversity. 

Of whichever University our author may be ‘a Graduate” 
he does not appear to have profited much, either by mathe- 
matics or logic in regard to the ‘‘Lucidus ordo ;” for so warm 
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is the train of his invective, that he runs out of one line of 
argument into another, with a rapidity which it is diffieult to 
follow, and draws his inferences, from such a curious con- 
catenation of premises as might puzzle the most experienced 
disciple of the Stagyrite. Thus, while accusing the system 
with respect to the inadequate preparation of his theological 
student in arts, he launches off into a glowing description 
of the uncomfortable situation of an old Eollege Fellow, who, 
in the course of survivorship, suceeeds to a country living. 


The deseription itself is very natural, and in many cases 
very just. 


“ He exchanges the eourmon-room for the solitary parsonage ; 
the intellectual enjoyments and old associates of college, for the 
dull society of a country parish ; what are the usual consequences? 
Disappointment on his part, and dissatisfaction on the part of his 
flock. His sermons are too scholastic and elaborate, and his temper 
too unbending for the ignorance and obstinacy around him, He 
has never known the need, or learnt the arduous art of gaining 
the respect and affection of country’ people. Nor is this his only 
want ; the luxury and expensiveness of a college life (cheap per- 
haps to the individual, because borne principally by his college) little 
fit him for the hard fare and economy, which most livings require 
from the incumbent; he finds the old parsonage too large, or too 
small for his purposes; but whether he builds or demolishes, he 
ever does it at his rueful cost. Should he marry, a general and 
natural sequitur, ruinous inroads are soon made on his scanty, or if 
not scanty, on his fixed and unimprovable means.” P. 12. 


Now this picture, be it remarked, which is perhaps a faith- 
ful representation of the situation of some few College Fel- 
lows, who have grown old in the bosom of Alma Mater, find 
themselves out of their element in a country living, is brought 
forward, as an unanswerable argument to prove that young 
men who do not continue at the University after their degree, 
are not properly qualified toenter upon curacies. 

To attempt to follow the connexion of our author’s argu- 
ment is impossible. All we can do is, to make our observa- 
tions on its individual parts. Thus, without any break he 
goes on from the description last quoted to censure the extra- 


vagant expences into which under-gradnates are liable to 
be led. 


‘‘ From the first entrance into — there is every access and 
excitement to extravagance. The taylor, the vintner, the horse 
dealer, and the whole race of shopkeepers are all in union against 
the gownsman : unlimited credit is given, and expenditure without . 
stint is the fatal consequence. The rude inexperienced boy is 
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transformed at once into the dashing man of fashion ; expensive 
clothes, wine parties, hunting, &c. may not in themselves be vicious, 
more especially when rank and fortune supply the means. But 
what will the village curate or rector have in a very short time, to 
do with these unprofessional and lavish indulgences? P. 13. 


Again, in a subsequent passage, we find the representa- 
tion carried a little further. 


‘“* A young nobleman, or heir to a splendid fortune, will ask to 
his wine parties or suppers, the son of a poor clergyman, or repu- 
table merchant. The invitation ever willingly accepted in common 
etiquette, (and of such etiquette at college, there is more than - 
enough) must be returned. But the expence, a trifle to the one, 


is ruin totheother. The emulation may be ridiculous, but it is no 
less real and fatal.” P. 24. 


That in the article of expenditure, the University is a place 
of temptation, no one, we presume, will deny ; and that there 
may be found young men, whose parents are in very moderate 
circumstances, and who are yet foolish enough to be led, by 
the ridiculous and criminal ambition of emulating their su- 
periors in fortune, into every species of extravagance, is also 
too true to admit of dispute. How far the University is to 
be accused of leading them into such fatal folly, and whether 
with such dispositions they would not be just as likely to 
follow a similar line of conduct in any other situation, we 
will not pretend to decide ; but this we do most seriously 
maintain as our unbiassed, and we believe well grounded 
opinion, that the accusation here brought in sach sweeping 
terms against all poor students, and the entire system under 
which such enormities are allowed, is not founded in fact. 
We conceive the most ordinary acquaintance with the real 
state of our colleges, in respect to the habits of life and ex- 
penditure usually prevalent among the younger members, 
would be sufficient to induce a much more favourable opinion 
of what, we think without partiality, we may term the general 
prudence and property displayed in the style of living among 
the commoners. e are convinced that there are numerous 
examples to be found, of young men who go to the univer- 
sity, fully aware of the difference between their own pros- 
pects and those of some of their more wealthy associates ; and 
whose dress, amusements, and entertainments, bear due and 
honourable testimony to the force of such convictions, and to 
the good sense and sound principles of which they are pos- 
sessed. 

It is amusing to hear the author inveighing so bitterly 
against the universal prevalence of foppishness in dress at the 
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University. We are of course well aware that in some of its 
exquisite specimens the High-street might well emulate Bond- 
street. But to talk of such foppery as at all general, makes 
us inclined to doubt whether our author ever bas really trod- 
den the classic pavements of Trampington er Carfax: we 
think if he had, he might have found about the purlieus of 
certain colleges, and especially halls, which shall be name- 
less, something more requiring his satire in the other ex- 
treme. He is moreover-of opinion that this affectation in 
dress (which he seems to think peculiar to the present age,) 
among the gownsmen, produces as its natural consequence 
a most grievous violation of discipline among the younger 
clergy, who, he tells us, are no longer distinguished, as of 
yore, by the peculiar sober and simple habit of their order, 
Every distinction, save that of colour, is abandoned. We 
must confess, that we should have been glad to be informed 
what the peculiar habit of the clerical order is, besides.the 
gown and cassock. ‘The times of yore alluded to must pro- 
bably be previous to the enactment of our canons, which 
allow the clergy in private life to wear ‘‘ any decent and 
scholar-like apparel.” 

The most important and serious charge which our author 
brings against our academical establishments is,— 


‘* That practical attention to religious duties, purity from vice, 
zeql and piety which are so essentially and peculiarly requisite in 
the character of a minister of the church, are not sufficiently 
heeded, or carefully and jealously nurtured at our universities. 
So far is this from being the case, that sterling indeed must be the 
piety, and even stern the courage, of a youth, who can resist the 


example and hold at nought the dread laugh ef the companions he 
is sure to meet with.” 


Does our author mean to assert that there is no religion to 
be found among young men at college; or does he imagine 
that tutors can make their pupils religious? Both opinions 
are obviously implied ; and we do not hesitate to say, both are 
equally groundless. If by religion and piety be meant rigid 
particularity as to the outward forms and observances of de- 
votion, and. pretensions to singular sanctity, our author 
might probably, upon examination, find a little more of it, 
among certain sets, than we confess we should wish. As to 
sober and rational principles of religion, how istheir exist- 
ence to be judged of but by their fruits; if we see a steady 
resistance of the numerous temptations by which a young maa 
is surrounded; a spirit of regularity and subordination; a 
consistent diligence in those studies which constitute for the 
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time his paramount duties ;—we cannot but in all fairness 
give the individual credit for the goed principles from which 
such conduct would naturally flow. If any inferior motive 
were the cause in operation, it would not fail to discover 
itself by frequent deviations. And we think our author's ac- 
quaintance in the University must either have been very 
small, or limited to the very worst sets, not to have con- 
vinced him that such characters as we have alluded to, are 
not only far from rare, but we confidently believe much more 
numerous than the superficial observer would be led to sus- 
pect. Real Christianity is of a reserved and retiring dispo- 
sition ; and tery often where it is most in reality possessed, 
it is least obtruded on the public gaze. To suppose, more- 
over, that a college tutor should be able to force young men 
into an observance of religious duties, is too preposterous an 
idea to deserve refutation. We can only recommend our 
author, before he proceeds any farther in the task of remodel- 
ling our Universities, to make himself better acquainted with 
their real existing state ; and to study a little more the genius 
and disposition of young men. : 

From thus viewing the state of society at college, he goes 
on to object greatly to what is termed knowledge of the world 
in the clergy ; because be conceives that it necessarily implies 
not only the knowledge of, but the participation in vice. It 
seems to us a mere waste of words to point out the hasty and 
incorrect views of society which we find our author so con- 
stantly taking. We trust we sball be excused in thinking 
somewhat differently from him—in allowing that a knowledge 
of the world and its vices may be attained without an actual 
participation in them. And such knowledge we are disposed 
to class not only among those attainments which may be found 
without just censure ing clergyman, but even among those 
which are of very essential importance to him im the dis- 
charge of his duties, and more especially if his lot should 
hap yen to be cast among the higher classes of society. 

The animadversions of our author are extended from the 
pursuits of the under graduate to those of the bachelor. And 
here it seems there are even greater enormities to complain 
of than in the former instance. From the age of twenty-one, 
(which he takes as the average time of attaining the B.A. 
degree,) to the proper age for ordination, say two years, he 
complains that a young man is left wholly to his own guid- 
ance beth in his conduct and stadijes, a species of liberty 
which, it would thus seem, the laws ef our country are 
culpable in allowing at that age. Hence he infers that dur- 
ing this period there is always a most grievous and irrepara- 
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ble toss of time. He excepts some few bachelors who remain 
at college and take pupils, from which we suppose our author 
thinks it a much better preparation for orders to be engaged 
in teaching classics and mathematics, than to be quietly fol- 
lowing up in retirement those preparative studies, which 
perhaps are better pursued in seclusion; and in the pursuit 
of which, more is gained in a few months by studying (as is 
so often the practice,) the living example, and enjoymg the 
lessons of actual experience from some able and active cle- 
rical instructor, than could ever be attained by the formality of 
ucademic institutions, specifically directed to this purpose. 
Weare, however, told that the great majority (i. e. all those 
who do not take pupils, ) spend this important jnterval in doing 
nothing,. or worse than nothing. ‘They have no fears what- 
ever on the subject of the bishop’s examination; and never 
think of laying in a stock of sermons: and from our author's 
passing it over sub silentio, we suppose in conclusion th 
are all plucked: if so, it remains a mystery how the church 
comes to be so a and respectably supplied as it is. Our 
auéhor is particularly angry with some of these idle gentle- 
men at large, for becoming quite a burden and annoyance to 
their friends. If they found themselves so, they would very 
naturally wish to leave home: but this again they cannot do 
without exciting our author’s anger still more. Rambling 
on the continent, he says, without a guide or an object, they 
lose in the vice and frivolity of France and Italy not only the 
purity, but the decorum of an English clergyman. For our 
own part we must say, that supposing it not to interfere with 
more essential preparations, we think the candidate for or- 
ders cannot do better than seize the opportunity (which most 
probably his professional duties will not again allow,) of see- 
_ ng and stadying the religious establishments of other coun- 
tries; and from such an examination, if made even with the 
most ordinary attention, we do not hesitate to predict he will 
return, with more enlarged views, and a more deeply rooted 
conviction of the purity and excellence of that hutch in 
whose service he is about to engage. 

But we shall exhaust the patience of our readers by going 
into the detail of any more grievances and enormities ; we 
will proceed to our author’s ‘proposed remedies for them. 
The first of these is, that a certain number of colleges in 
each University are to be set apart solely fur the education 
of “ clerical candidates.” Here the tators are to inspect 
the porses and accounts of all the students, and to regulate 
their dress, amusements, and parties. ‘They are to be lec- 
tured into piety; and examined net only in classies and 
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miathematics, but also in zeal and devotion. ‘They are to be 
prevented by the statutes from acquiring lax principles ; 
and particularly enjoined to wear bands as an infallible pre- 
servative of morals. * This at least is what we are led to 
infer from the few particulars of his scheme which our author 
bas thought fit to impart. : 

Of this plan, however, we need not say more, as the author 
himself seems inclined to think it will not answer ; he has ac- 
cordingly proposed another, which appears to him to obviate 
the objections against the former, and to be in all respects 
unexceptionable. This is, that a third university, or college, 
or institution, be founded for the reception of candidates for 
orders, alter they have graduated at the existing universities, 
The plan of study is to comprize Hebrew, and the Fathers ; 
together with all the usual branches of Theology, theoretical, 
doctrinal, practical, historical, and critical. ‘To these is to 
be added the constant practice of English composition; a 
course of lectures on the structure of the English language, 
and the study as well as practice of elocution. And while 
such care is directed to the mental, the most strict attention 
is to be paid to the moral improvement of the student. Prac- 
tical religion is to be by every means promoted, and the most 
jealous care taken against extravagance and the excesses of 
fashion. Such is the outline of his plan, and we cannot for- 
bear a few retnarks on the score of its practicability, and 
adequacy to answer the purposes intended. Of the possi- 
bility of establishing, and still more of carrying on, sucha 
seminary, we entertain strong doubts ; bat supposing that 
the proposed plan were not attended with any difficulties as 
to its foundation or administration, we cannot belp thinking, 
it could never be adequate to the purposes for which it was 
designed, Its professed object is to inculcate, to cherish, and 
to direct, the spirit, qualifications, and pursuits, which should 
characterise the minister of the Gospel. This it proposes to 
effect by public dogmatic instruction, and by a compulsory 
system of regulations. Bat whether by any such measures the 
proposed ends could be effectively secured, we greatly doubt. 
‘That young men arrived at the tolerably discreet age of 
twenty-one, should submit to be locked up every night at 
nine o clock, if irresistible authority enjoined it, would be a 
matter of irremediable necessity ;—that the institution might 
be so secluded by situation, that a number of particular chan- 
hels of temptation might be cut off:—that the papils might be 
compelled in rotation to a public exhibition of their oratorical 
talents:—that they might peruse many volumes of scholastic 
divinity :—and finally, that they might be obliged to assume 
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an exterior of the greatest sanctity: all this we can readily con- 
ceive a vigorous administration of established discipline might 
effect. ‘This outward attainment of certain qualifications 

and this absence of glaring irregularities, might doubtless be 
secured by a very little attention on the part of the superiors. 
But beyond this, we will venture to assert, no system of rules 
however good, or vigorously and judiciously administered, 
could ever extend their influence. ‘The mere absence of ex- 
ternal temptation will not render the beart pure. The 
mere study of books will not alone qualify a man. for the 
functions of the ministry. ‘The compulsory performance ‘of a 
rhetorical task will (we might almost say) positively prevent 
aman from becoming a good and natural preacher; and no 
external observances can secure the genuine influence of 
real piety. . Those qualifications which are most pre-eminently 
requisite in the Christian minister, must reside in the heart, 
and will not be induced there by any compulsory enactments 
whatsoever. That instraction which is most essential to him, 
is of a practical kind, and can be thoroughly attained only 
from experience. 

In bis zeal for reformation and improvement, our author 
seems to have quite overlooked the means which are actually 
afforded, and the regulations which are enjoined, under ex- 
isting institutions, for the preparation of young men for the 
Church. There are indeed one or two regulations at each 
University founded exactly in the spirit of our author's plans, 
it is not to these we now allude, except to remind him of 
their universally admitted incompetency to promote the 
objects designed. At two colleges in one university, the 
under graduates are required to exhibit notes taken of the 
Sermons at St. Mary’s; and at one, if not more colleges in 
the other, prizes are given to the best reader of the Lessons 
in Chapel. Every one knows how much good is done by 
each of these regulations, and how well they are suited to the ° 
genius of young men at college. But we will not dwell 
longer on these modern attempts at improvement. We will 
recur to our ancient establishments. There is in Oxford one 
college, and we believe there may be more in the sister Uni- 
versity, which we think ought completely to satisfy our author's 
ideas. It is by its statutes particularly and exclusively a 
divinity college. All the fellows ure obliged to take orders, 
and therefore all the scholars may be regarded as ander gra- 
duates, intended and preparing for orders ; and accordingly, 
the established discipline of the college has a direct tendency 
that way, and thejunior members are required in rotation to pro- 
dace and deliver in the college Chapel every Sunday a shor 
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Sermon. This we shoald suppose would have satisfied our 
author. .His assertion that English composition and de- 
livery, are neglected in our other colleges, is an entire mistake, 
To what purpose are weekly themes and essays required in 
English as well as Latin: and the public delivery of decla- 
mations, (in which, as a rhetorical. exercise, the language is 
immaterial) enjoined, but with a direot senclanee to prepare the 
student, in the only practicable way, compatible with a liberal 
system of tuition, and suited to the genius of young English- 
men, for the discharge of the pastoral fanctions. We might 
here go on to allude to the situation and pursaits of the in- 
mates of certain halls in Oxford, and of the ten-year men iu 
Cambridge: classes of students, who if they do sometimes 
provoke the smile of the thoughtless youngster, are yet devo- 
ted as exclusively as our author can wish to preparation for 
Holy Orders. 

Bat we must repeat what our author seems also inclined to 
admit, viz. that our Universities do not pretend or profess to 
prepare men for any particular profession. ‘They are schools 
of general instruction in liberal systems of science in the 
first instance, and afterwards hold out several faculties, in 
which the stadent bas the option of graduating. These may 
have dwindled inte mere forms; but they are not the less 
important in shewing what the real plan and desiga of the 
aniversity institutions are. For those who seek the higher 
stations in the Church, a regulat apprenticeship to the study 
of Divinity is required before they can be admitted to its 
degrees. The Charch, however, requires a much larger sup- 
ply of ordinary, useful, and practical Ministers, for her nume- 
rous iolerior, but not less important stations. ‘These must 
be taken from the more numerous body, who have studied 
and graduated only in arts; and we waintain that in studying 
Greek, and philosophy, moral and physical, mathematical 
and metaphysical, a manu is in fact studying Divinity: he is 
acquiring those habits of thought which when applied to 
the ex:amination of the oracles of divine trath, will not fail at 
least to guide to a cautions discrimination between what is 
clear, certain, and necessary, and what is obscure, difficult, 
and not of essential importance. But has our author forgot- 
ten that every candidate must have attended a course of the 
Theological Professor's Lectures before his. examination for 
erders. He may perhaps tell us that that attendance is too 
frequently a mere matter of form. We ask whether it is at 
all more so, than what he is pleased so warmly te contrast 
with the preparation for orders, the preparation for the bar ; 
the necessity of keeping terms at the inns of coart. This, he 
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tells as, the young barrister is obliged to do, though he ad- 
mits, that whether it be to any good purpose is quite a dis- 
tinct question: if some few candidates are so foolish as to 
neglect ati opportunity of forwarding their. own interests for 
the approaching examination, we mast set it down to the im- 
possibility of centriving aa institation, which shall be open 
to no defects, and we will ventare say, that the same candi- 
dates, even in our author's college, would contrive to do just 
the same. But fur the majority of divinity students we are 
really inclined to believe that they cannot even with the 
greatest disposition to inattention, be the'auditors of a Marsh, 
a Van-Mildert, or a Lioyd, without receiving great and per- 
manent benefit. . 

‘To what purpose are our University Sermons, cur Hulsean 
and Bampton Lectures, and our divinity prizes, bat for the 
assistance of those who contemplate the prospect of entering 
the Church. They are, itistrae, open to all alike, bat are 
compulsory on none ; and they will natarally be most attended 
te, and sought after, by those to whose future professional 
pursuits, advantage will be derived from them. And that 
great advantage may be derived we think, no one can doubt, 
who has the least acquaintance with the valuable body of . 
sound and orthodox divinity which has been produced, and 
is daily increasing, from the labours of our University Preach- 
ers and Lecturers; or with the spirit of emulation and im- 
provement so powerfully called: forth by the various thee- 
logical prizes held forth by one of our Universities, and which 
we much wish to see instituted in the other. 

And we have only to allude to the excellent instruction 
given in each college through the medium of lecturing in the 
Greek Testament, und ia various elementary works on Theo- 
Jogy, to call forth, from every one who knows anything of 
acadenical pursuits, a testimony to the diligence and ability 
so generally, and in some instances so conspicuously, diss 
played by the college tutors in promoting both by these, and 
all other reasonable means, the influence of the Christian Re- 
ligion among their pupils. | : 

Bat as our author is so fond of making a co ison be- 
tween the Church and the legal and medical professions, we 
wonld ask lim, how is it that the candidate beeomes pre- 
pered for those professions: would it be reasonable or prac- 
ee t require distinct institutions for them at — 
versities? Or is their progress dependant upon mere formal 
degmatical instruction by lectures? The young medical 
practitioner learns by acteal dissection: by witnessing sargi- 
cal operations and assisting in them:—the young lawyer 
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works at the formal and technical details of his profession by 
actual practice im a barrister’s oflice:—and is not the case 
similar with the young clergyman? After receiving’ elemen- 
tury instruction from the divinity professor, and evincing his 
qualification by undergoing an examination, at the discre- 
tion of the Bishop, he is admitted to what!—Not to the fall 
participation in the dignity and responsibility of the priest- 
hood; not to the cure of souls, or the incumbency of a parish; 
but to serve in the probationary capacity of a deacon; to 
learn by a participation in real practice the duties of his 
profession. , 
Having thus taken a hasty view of the state of discipline 
at our Universities in reference to the preparation of candi- 
dutes for orders, let us briefly look to what must be the main 
roof upon which our argument can rest, to the efficiency 
of the clergy brought up under the existing system. We 
are not, of course, so infatuated as to maintain that our 
clergy as a body or as individuals, are faultless; nor would 
our present argument require any such admission. All that 
we are at present concerned to maintain, is this,. which we 
believe a candid and sufficient examination will fully substan- 
tiate:—that the faults which may be found among our national 
clergy are of such a description as attach solely to the indi- 
vidual, and not to the system. If we want proof of the ade- 
quacy of our Academical Institutions, let us only look abroad 
into the Church, and ask, we do not say whether it be fault- 
less or perfect, but whether, with all due consideration to 
the national character, and other existing circumstances and 
prejudices, the clerical body be not as etlicient, as zealous, 
and productive of as much benefit to the community both 


temporal and — as we can reasonably expect any body 


of men, similarly circumstanced, to be. 

And farther, whether our author's system, supposing it 
could be brought into effective action, would really produce 
a race of clergy in any degree better, appears to us extremely 
questionable, | uf 

If the opinion of the world (whether justly or not, is not 
the question) has chosen to fix upon the clergy, constituted 
as they now are, some particular professional reproaches, 
which, however ridiculous in themselves, may. yet have a bad 
tendency among the iguorant and unthinking ; would not, we 
may ask, such institutions as those here proposed do much 
to increase the causes (real or apparent) of reproach? If, for 
instance, their simplicity and ignorance of the world are now 
vulgar and proverbial topics of ridicule, would this be dix. 
minished by shutting up the candidates in a monastic seclu- 
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sion? 4f, according to our auther’s own shewing, a protracted 
residence in the University, as now constituted, unfits a man 
for active intercourse with the world; would not such bad 
effect: be pruduced in a tenfold degree from the more entire 
seclusion of one of his-own colleges? 

If the charges of narrow minded prejudices and illiberal 
bigotry are aspersions very liberally bestowed on the clergy 
by some; would such a restricted and exclusive education, 
us that now proposed, have any tendency to enlarge the 
views or remove the prejudices of the clerical candidate? 
And finally, if among the accusations made by the enemies 
of religion against its ministers, a churge of hypocrisy is 
sometimes urged, would there net be some shadow of reason 
for it, if the med were brought up under a system in which 
a maintenance of the exterior of religion should be enforced 
by compulsory regulations? | 

n pressing upon our cotice his scheme of an ecclesiastical 
college, the author endeavours to recommend it by the 
example of a similar institution in the Charch of North 
America, the Theological Seminary of New York. Now 
as we have in another place, given our opinions at large 
on that institution, we need not here add more upon the 
subject; but we must just observe, that whatever may be its 
merits in the absence of establishments of ancient date on the 
principle of our Universities, we should not be altogether so 
much disposed to upbold it, had it been superadded to any 
such existing institutions; and though such a seminary may 
be well adapted to the American Church in its present state, 
it does not follow that it would be at all so to the Church of 
England. : 

Our author moreover tells us, that if we want other exam- 
ples, we may look to the Jewish and to the Roman and 
Greek Churches, in all of which colleges are set apart for 
the exclusive education of ecclesiastics.- If it were the wish 
or design of the Church of England to imitate the policy of 
Rome in attempting to gain the absolute spiritual authority 
which that Church seeks to maintain over the minds of her 
people, and for the support of which, her clergy are, with 
the must profuund wisdom, kept as an entirely distinct body, 
unfettered by social ties, and having no interest but that of 
the united body tu which they belong ;—and every art studied 
and practised, by which their hold on the consciences of tlie 
flocks can be maintained ;—if such were the views and plans 
of the Church of England, she ‘might well take a lesson 
from the institution of the Romish Church, and could not 
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have a more suitable instructor. She might then establish 
colleges on our author's principle, and just proceeding one. 
step further, to the injunction of celibacy, might do much 
to re-establish spiritual despotism in this country. ‘Such, 
happily, is not the spirit of our Church nor the wish of its 
rulers, . 

Our clergy are nota body of Jesuits: and the hold they 
seek to maintain on the people at large, is not that of a spiri- 
tual tyranny. Their hold (viewed in a political light, and 
distinct from pastoral connexion) is chiefly gained in the 
ties by which their order is more or less united with every 
rank of society, and with every institution of the state. 
They are not, and ought not to be a distinct and secluded 
body. The well-being of the Church depends upon the 
widely ramified connexion which it maintains with the civil 
state. Of our clergy, some must be courtiers; some coun- 
try gentlemen; some literary and scientific characters; some 
popular preachers; some active and intelligent men of busi- 
ness; some politicians; some companions for the greatest 
and the highest in rank; some qualified to associate with the 
humbler classes; some gifted to address the language of re- 
ligious persuasion to the ear of refinement and discrimination ; 
some-able to put the truths of the gospel in their plainest 
light before the dull apprehensions of rustics and mechanics. 
And it is by having among her ranks a due share of men 
qualified for each of these, and a variety of other situations 
which might be enumerated, that the Church and the influ- 
ence of religion, are enabled to maintain their ground with the 
highest and with the lowest, with the learned and unlearned, in 
the closet, and in the court, in the regulation.of private life, 
and in the public policy of the state. To the formation and 
developement of such a vast variety of talent, acquirement, 
and disposition, as no exclasive college could possibly be 
adequate; so, our existing institations are well, and (with 
due allowance for unavoidable imperfections, we think we 
may confidently say,) fully qualified. A good and solid foun- 
dation is laid by our public institutions. ‘The superstructure 
is left to the care and disposition of the individual, though all 
possible and reasonable assistance is furnished to him. To 
these venerable institutions of our ancestors let us adhere, 
with a prudent jealousy of new and untried systems. They 
have been found equally efficacious, and applicable to the 
state of things in every successive age; requiring only such 

ight modifications as the altered circumstances of the times 

led for. And such is the nature of these institutions, that 
they have readily admitted, and will still admit, and will, 
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we may add, in the natural course of things, from time to 
time receive those alterations without any departure from 
their original principles, and essential characteristics. 

And the reason is plain: these noble establishments were 
devised with a most profound knowledge of haman nature; 
a species of knowledge in which the projectors of later times 
with all their boasted illumination, too generally shew them- 
selves most lamentably deficient. They are, as in the in- 
stance before as, tov apt to build on abstract and theoretical 
views. Oar ancestors, on the contrary, perceived and sought 
a after what was practicable; in all their institutions they 
a evinced a most judicious adaptation of the means to the end: 
4 and, by a most admirable foresight, they founded and en- 
dowed, built and legislated for the remotest posterity. 

While those in whose care oar academical establishments 
are entrusted, continue to keep a steady eye both on the first 
principles of their foundation on the one hand, and on the 
exigences of the times on the other, and so accommodate 
their regulations to the one as in no degree to depart from 
the other:—and while those for whose benefit these institu- 
tions were designed, are not wanting in shewing their esti- 
mation of them by diligently availing themselves of those 
various advantages, forced on none, but held out to 
all:—while these principles are maintained and acted upon, 
we shall not want a continued supply of able and effective 
clergy; nor need new ecclesiastical colleges (on the mode 
of private schools or Jesuitical seminaries) to supersede or 
improve upon those which we already possess; and which 
have sufficed to produce a Hooker anda Saunderson; a 
Barrow and a Waterland, as lights in the world; and hosts 
of other luminaries as bright im their proper spheres, but 
which shine not in the eyes_of men. 
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Arr. III. The Broad Stone of Honour: or Rules for the Gen- 
tlemen of England. 12mo. 390 pp. 9s. Rivingtons. 
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a Tuts is a work which, as far as we believe, has had few 
readers; but this defect has been compensated by the com- 
parative number of its admirers. Indeed, it is a work of that 
nature which can only expect to find readers in persons pre- 
i a viously addicted to peculiar habits of thought and feeling; 
a and such persons are almost certain to be pleased witlrit: 
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We do not believe that it will make a single proselyte; but 
to the initiated in the ‘‘ order” of gentlemen, such as our 
author considers it, it will long be a text-book and an autho- 
rity. ‘To express the design of the work in few words, it is 
an attempt to construct a real and pee building on the 
model of the unsubstantial fabrics of romance: to give sen- 
sible and individual existence to the beautifal abstraction of 
chivalry, without violation of any of the external forms and 
duties which belong to an age so unromantic as ours ; an at- 
tempt, the bare promulgation of which would be sufficient- 
in the minds of many, to stamp our author an absurd vi- 
sionary, a sort of literary Quixote. 

The inimitable romance of Cervantes has done, in our 
opinion, little good beyond the pleasure it has afforded its 
readers. The ridicule of that transcendent wit could not 
be employed in vain: and in this instance we have no doubt 
that it originated in Spain the extinction of that chivalrous 
spirit which was once the glory as it was the distinguishing 
character of her dignified and knightly people. Cervantes, 
however, was too accurate an observer ‘of nature to be igno- 
rant that even an enthusiastic and extravagant attachment to 
the chivalrous system of manners would not render a man 
vicious, although it might ridiculous ; but would, on the con- 
trary, inculcate every Virtuous, disinterested, and generous 
sentiment. Hence, although it was the intention of the au- 
thor of Don Quixote to expose chivalry to ridicule in the 
person of his hero, his undeviating attachment to natare has 
insensibly bétrayed him into producing a very different effect 
on the reflecting reader, who cannot fail to perceive in the 
caricature a ye of mental beauty and purity, unconceal- 
able even by all the preposterous garniture of absurdity with 
which it is encumbered. In short, the madness of Don 
Quixote was only a warm imagination, captivated by the at- 
tractions of chivalry, existing only among his seals. He 
believed, like many other book-worms, the world to be what 
it was there described; and when he issued forth upon its 
tangible realities, he only created that laughter with which 
the vulgar always receive that most ridiculous of all con 
duct—difference from themsélves. Had the worthy Don 
existed corporeally as well as mentally in the ages of ro- 
mance, his sanity would never have been questioned, even 
though a lively imagination might occasionally mistake a 
windmill for a giant, or a donkey for an Arabian barb. His 
virtue, courtesy, faith, honour, and gallantry would on the 
contrary, have embalmed his name with Roland and Oliver, 
with Montesinos and Durandarte, a name which nothing but 
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. the untowardness of his age could have, even in thought, as- 


sociated with Wildgoose and Cherubina. It is not the theory 
of chivalry which is ridiculous; why else then do we admire 
those prod notions of which it is the animating spirit? But 
the mistake which we ridicule in the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance is a misapplication of that theory: a thirst for 
the blood of giants, long after the swords and lances of the 
knights of more favoured days had extinguished the breed ; 
a wish to redress wrongs in tilt and tourney, which might be 
more satisfactorily arranged in the less attractive arena of a 
magisterial court. He confounded the spirit with the times of 
chivalry, and entertained an opinion by no means uncommon, 
that they were essentially inseparable. The author of the 
“‘ Broad Stone of Honour” is of a different opinion; he 
holds the principles of chivalry to be universal and eternal, 
and that their is no reason to return for their exercise to the 
days of Arthur or Charlemagne. The manner of their deve- 
lopement will depend on states of society ; and although the 
present age may be less advantageous for. the display of their 
more brilliant and obstrusive properties, the knight and the 
serene may still form their actions on the old models of 

nighthood, and though dragons and enchanted cars have 
been superseded by steam-boats and balloons, be mirrors of 
chivalry in their generations. , 

The principle of honour is always more highly respected 
and cultivated in an imperfectly civilized state of society, 
than in a condition of more advanced refinement; the appa- 
rent reason of which is, on one hand the impossibility of any 
society existing without some conventional rules, and on the 
other, the absence of a regular legislation. The heroic ages 
of Greece, the present customs of Arabia, and the customs 
which to a very late period prevailed in the Highlands of 
Scotland, have all, on this account, a great resemblance to 
each other, and tu the times of chivalry ; but the system of 
chivalry derives a peculiar interest and beauty from the con- 
sideration which it affords to the female sex. The delicate 
and elegant relations which thence arose, exalted ‘and ex- 
panded the principle of honar to that mature and symme- 
trical beauty which we admire in the creations of the ro- 
mancers, and sometimes to the credit of our nature, in the real 
existences of history. The advancement of political know- 
ledge, and more definite institutions in laws and government, 
have rendered this system less necessary politically ; neither 
in the present constitution. of civil life is there that field for 
the exercise of honour, separately considered, which a less 
perfect state of political order affords. But although less 
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frequently called into open action, the principle of honour, 
deeply and habitually cherished, will impart to those actions 
in which it is not immediately concerned, a portion of its 
beauty ; as the light of the sun, when it has ceased to gladden 
us with its immediate presence, is more faintly, but not less 
beautifully, reflected from the face of the sister luminary. 

Honour, however, after all, is a term very difficult to de- 
fine; and none would be more forward than ourselves to 
condemn this author, if, as we have heard it asserted, he had 
built a system of ethics on the basis of honour. In the pre- 
sent age we are in the habit of hearing the crimes of the mur- 
derer and adulterer ennobled by the same appellations which 
once would have been the guerdon of the gentlest deeds of 
knightly worth: affairs of honour and gallantry. It is not, 
however, that true honour is not sufficiently distinct from, or 
rather directly opposed to, these, that we object to its being 
made the basis of a moral system; but because we agree with 
Addison, that honour and virtue may be distinct. Honour, 
however, to use the words of the same writer, “ aids and 
strengthens virtue, where it meets her;” and, viewed in 
this light, the inculcation of honour can never be indifferent 
to the moralist. 

We cannot give a better general view of what we have 
already stated to be the object of ‘‘ the Broad Stone of 
Honour,” than by quoting that part of the author’s Preface 


in which his design and the meaning of the title which he has 
adopted are explained. 


« The following sheets, which have been drawn up for the pur- 
pose of instructing youth, and of reminding maturity, are sub- 
mitted, with respect and confidence, te the Gentlemen of England, 
of what. rank or estate soever they may be; fer although divided 
in political opinion (subjects upon which I make no comment), 
they are united upon the common ground of the faith, loyalty, and 
honouf; and that writer who shall propose to explain the nature, 
and to enforce the obligations of the duties included under these 
titles, may be assured that his lessons will be regarded with a fa- 
vourable ear; and that the words of the Roman will express the 
resolution of those who receive them, ‘ aut hac tencamus aut cum 
dignitate moriamur ;’ since, as is said by the poet, 
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“ It is known to all the world, that in ancient times it was the 
custom of our ancestors, to frame and set forth certain books of 
ensamples and doctrines, in every castle of mighty prince, lord, or 
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gentleman, for the study and improvement of the youth which was 
there brought up in the fear of God, and in loyalty to their king. 


——‘* ‘Tn letters, arms, 
Fair mien, discourses, civil exercises, 
And all the blazon of a gentleman.’ 


“ Now it having been desired by many lords, and divers gentle- 
men, as well of this realm of England, as of those famous king- 
doms of Ireland and Scotland, now happily united in one mighty 
empire, that some short orp and manual might be framed for 
the use of all the youth of this United Kingdom; wherein they 
should be taught lessons of piety and heroism, of loyalty, gene- 
rosity, and honour, whereby they might be induced, as servants of 
a British monarch, to emulate the virtue of their famous ancestors ; 
and as Christian gentlemen, to whom Europe.is a common country, 
_to follow the example of those worthies of Christendom, who were 
the patrons of the Church, the defenders of the poor, and the glory 
of their times. It would be idle and presumptuous to tell men of 
the present age, that they already possess for their instruction the 
acts of King Arthur, and of his Knights of the Round Table, the 
Histories of Charlemagne, and Godefroy of Bologne, and many 
other noble volumes of this description, in French and English ; 
for the truth is, that these are no longer calculated to answer the 
purpose for which they were designed. Time changes all things. 
Manners become obsolete, opinions pass away. 


“ ¢Cuncta fluunt; omnisque vagans formatur imago,’ 


‘¢ These books, which were the delight of our ancestors, and 
which are now allowed by all competent judges to have been fa- 
vourable to the increase of virtue, are but little read by our genera- 
tion, seeing that the language is hard to be understood ; that in 
some respects the duties and character of men have changed with 
the progress of-knowledge; and that at all events, the truth of 
these histories is questioned; albeit the most ingenious printer, who 
lived in the reign of King Henry the Seventh, was convinced, by 
many evidences, that ‘ there was a kyng of thys lande named Ar- 
thur, and that in al places, Crysten and hethen, he was reputed and 
taken for one of the ix worthy, and fyrst and chyef of the Cristen 
men.’ But this will not content men of our age, even though they. 
could see ‘ his sepulture in the monasterye of Glastyngburye,’ or 
‘ the prynte of his seal at Saynt Edwardes shryne at Westmestre,’ 
or even ‘the rounde table at Wynchester, or ‘ Sir Gaunway’s 
skulle in the Castel at Dover.’ And therefore it did seem a 
pity, that for want of some person to collect what was credible, 
and suitable to the present age, and worthy of acceptance, out of 
these and other noble histories, and to collect in like manner, en- 
samples and doctrines out of modern history, the gentle and vir- 
tuous deeds of honourable men should be forgotten, and the pre- 
cious advantage of learning to admire and to emulate such glory, 
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that rich inheritance of a virtuous example, should be lost to our- 
selves and to our posterity. Wherefore I have enterprized, under 
the favour and correction of all noble gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
to frame and imprint a book of ensamples and doctrines, which I 
call The Broad Stone of Honour ; seeing that it will be a fortress, 
like that rock upon the Rhine, where coward or traitor never stood, 
which bears this proud title, and is impregnable; where all may 
stand who love honour, and true nobility — look down upon their 
enemies, who are vainly plotting in the plain below; where they 
may enjoy a purity of fee ing, which, like ‘ the liberal air,’ that 
surrounds that lofty summit, is free from the infection of a base 
world. And for this purpose I have collected and disposed pas- 
sages from divers noble volumes in French and other tongues, the 
which 1 have seen and read beyond the sea, which be not had in 
our maternal tongue ; and to make the whole of easy comprehen- 
sion, | have, with careful labour, drawn out the book into that 
modern English which is familiar to most readers. For it was not 
necessary to maintain the ancient style in these sheets, seeing that 
virtue neither standeth in the sound of words, nor changeth with 
the speech of men. This book, then, is directed unto all noble 
princes, lords, and gentlemen, who delight in honour and in virtue, 
which are the true ornaments of gentle blood; as well as to all 
Christian men, who are friends to the present and everlasting in- 
terests of mankind.” Preface, p. 1. 


We almost regret that our author has taken this determi- 
nation to write his book in the modern style; as he seems to 
be so completely master of the English of a bappier period, 
which is peculiarly adapted to his subject. But from this 
passage he starts forth into the language of our own day, 
with the exception of what follows, which we think better 
becoming the pen of “‘ Sir Thomas Maleore” or any of those 
writers who lived in an age when the puff candid was of ne- 
cessity resorted to, because there were no Times and Chro- 
nicle whercin modestly to announce how that ‘‘ we under- 
stand the new work of Sir Thomas Maleore, is a book which 
no gentleman ought to be without:” a happy invention of 
modern times, which has spared many a blushing author's 
** Jamque opus exegi.” 


‘* Truly I will say of this book, what Sir Thomas Maleore pro- 
nounced of his history, ‘ Me thynketh this present boke is ryght 
necessary often to be redde. For in it shal ye fynde the gracious, 
knyghtly, and virtuous werre of moost noble knyghtes of the 
worlde, whereby sys gate praysing contynuall. Also me semyth 
by the oft redying thereof, ye shal gretly desyre tu custome your- 
self in followynge those gracyous knyghtly dedes; that is to saye, 
to drede God, and love ryghtwiseness, feythfully and courageous! 
to serve your soverayne prynce. And the more that God hath 
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geven you the tryumphall honour, the meker ye oughte to be; 
ever feryng the unstablyness of this dysceyvable worlde.’ Preface, 
p. xii. 


However ill-judged this quotation may be, we do not deny 
the truth of it as applied to the present work, which we think 
cannot be read without profit by those whose minds receive 
it in the spirit of its author. 

‘* The Broad Stone of Honour” comprises separate trea- 
tises on the Dignity, Religion, Virtues, Professions, Acquire- 
ments and outward Condition of the Order of Gentlemen: 
which are introduced by a sort of prefatory. address to the 
order ; being an amplified definition of a gentleman, in the 
author’s sense of the word: the first ingredient in the com- 
position of whom, our author’regards to be either high birth, 
or that respect fur noble extraction and hereditary rank 
which is best described as the antipodes of jacobinism ; and 
this he regards as the main distinction between the gentle- 
man and the churl. One of the amusing features of this 
book is the abundance of illustrative anecdote with which it 
is stored ; and in confirmation of this position our author ad- 
duces the following event, which took place during the wars 
of the French king, Lewis XII. in [talye 


‘¢ There is a mountain near Longara in which there is a natural 
cavern of more than a mile in length. The inhabitants. of the 
country, terrified at the ravages of war, had fled for refuge into 
this grotto, to the number of two thousand persons, of all ranks 
and of both sexes. Here also they conveyed their treasure and 
their provisions. They had afew fire-arms to defend the entrance 
in case of an attack, and this entrance was so narrow that only one 
person could pass at a time. A party of banditti, the most cowardly 
of whom are generally the most ardent in pursuit of plunder, un- 
fortunately discovered this asylum. They were proceeding to 
enter, when a remonstrance ensued between them and the persons 
who were on guard within; but as they did ‘not attend to their 
entreaties, and were proceeding to force their way, they were fired 
upon, and two of their party were killed; the rest fled and collected 
their comrades, and the whole party returned to the grotto, resolved 
upon revenge and plunder, When they found that it was impos- 
sible to enter by force, they had recourse to a stratagem. They 
collected a heap of wood and straw before the mouth of the cave, 
and to this they set fire. In a moment the grotto was filled with 
thick smoke, and as there was no other passage to admit air, the 
persons within were soon suffocated. There were found among 
these unhappy victims, a number of gentlemen and ladies’ who lay 
as if they had been asleep, and many of the younger women had 
infants and children by their side. The smoke dispersed; the 
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robbers entered, and their booty was immense, Some of these 
miscreants were shortly taken and executed upon the spot. During 
the moment of this execution, there came out of the cave a kind 
of phantom, a youth of about fifteen; his body yellow and shri- 
velled with the smoke, and more dead than alive, he told his story 
to the people. When he perceived the dreadful smoke, he fled to 
the farthest end of the cavern, where he had discovered a crevice 
running upwards in the rock, and from that he received a little air. 
But the circumstance which he related is that point to which I must 
call your attention. He said that there were some gentlemen and 
their wives, who, when they saw the preparations to smother them, 
had resolved and endeavoured to force their way out, and rather 
to die in battle than to be suffocated in the cave. But the peasants 
who were with them, and who were the most numerous, had pushed 
them back with their pikes, saying, since we must die in this place, 
you shall remain and die with us.” P. 9. 


On which the author remarks, 


** Now I am of opinion that this frightful narrative will illus- 
trate and verify the preceding remarks, and that by proving the 
converse of our proposition; for as the sentiments of birth are 
generous and humane, so the spirit which is hostile to those senti- 
ments and to that institution, will be mean and cruel. And as the 
gentlemen will delight in valour and in mercy, so the churl, not 
the man of low extraction whose mind may be noble, not the poor 
man who stands in his honourable post, but the savage envious 
hater of all superiority either in virtue or in rank; the victim of 
that fiend ambition, which almost rends asunder the very frame 
that it has to govern, will display the qualities which can only be 
ascribed to the influence of the great spiritual enemy to the virtues 
of the human heart.” P. 11, 


So far weare willing to applaud our author’s notions of 
high birth: not considering it a merit, any more than genius 
or beauty; still, however, wherever it produces its proper 
effect, habitual regard to the necessity of maintaining a cha- 
racter and conduct worthy of its distinction, like cultivated 
genius or unaflected beauty, it must always command the ad- 
miration of the well ordered mind. We agree, moreover, in 
our author's distinction between virtuous and patent nobility. 
But he sees afterwards to adopt different opinions on the 


subject, which both in theory and experience may be shewn 
to be manifestly false. 


* It may be an invidious, but it will certainly be an obvious, 
and, I conceive, an important question, whether the custom in 
England of rewarding men of low origin with the Episcopal Office, 
be favourable to the promotion of piety, humility, and virtue, in 
the high station. I certainly fear that the effect is the reverse : 
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there have been always, and there are at this day, shining examples 
which might be urged against this opinion, but I regard them as 
exceptions, and I hold that experience will still warrant my con- 
clusion. There will be frequently, if not always, learning and 
ability, sometimes independence and bumble piety, in men of this 
description, who rise to be dignitaries of the Church : but the com- 
mon sense and observation of mankind will still proclaim that au- 
thority is always dangerous, and often fatal to the mind of persons 
who have been thus raised from insignificance. No reasoning can 
ever set aside this incontrovertible axiom of experience. Yet is 
there evil attending every expedient and policy, and therefore the 
conclusion from the whole is not that any new direction should be 
given to the patronage of the Church, but that the danger conse- 
quent upon the present system, in which liability it only resembles 
évery other human system, should be perceived by those who are 


exposed to it, and that these men should be on their guard.” Note, 
p. 261. 


Nothing, we conceive, can be more injurious to the inte- 
rests both spiritual and temporal of our church, than the 
carrying into practice the principle which is here avowed ; 
nothing more totally destitute of foundation than the scan- 
dalous calumny gratuitously thrown out against a body of 
men especially distinguished for the very contrary of the 
conduct here so unwarrantably ascribed to them. 

We fully believe in the fervour and sincerity of our au- 
thor’s attachment to Christianity; and we therefore conceive 
he must never have contemplated the consequences to which 
such reasoning as this must directly lead. As if the office of 
a Bishop required ancestry rather than learning and piety; 
and as if it were not notorious that in the clerical profession in 
particular, some of the most illustrious individuals who ever 
existed had risen from the very lowest origin. It would 
be difficult fur our author to prodace instances of bis rule to 
which these ‘‘ shining examples” form exception. We grant 
that ‘* the common sense and observation of mankind will still. 
proclaim that authority is always dangerous, and often fatal 
to the mind of persons who have been raised from insignifi- 
cance.” But why? because in almost all the instances of 
sudden elevation which come under the observatidn of man- 
kind, the individual concerned is neither prepared by habits 
nor education for the change. But this is widely different 
with the clergy. A man is rarely elevated from a low station 
to the prelacy, except on the sole account of his learning 
and exemplary demeanour; and these, we conceive, are suffi- 
cient guarantees of his competency for the important 
charge. Does our author mean to say that a clergyman is 
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nota gentleman. This he would hardly assert, since he 
elsewhere gives it as his opinion, that the sacerdotal office is 
of all others the worthiest object of a gentleman’s ambition. 
If, on the contrary, a clergyman be actuated by the feelings 
ofa gentleman, surely upon our author's principles, there is 
no further necessity for inquiry into his origin; surely, it 
cannot matter, : 
*¢ quali sit quisque parente 
Natus, dum ingenuus.” 

We are rather surprised that our author has taken no ob- 
jections to the notoriously low origin of the Apostles in ge- 
neral. Bartholomew, who is supposed to have had bis name, 
{Bar-Tolmai] from the Ptolemies of Egypt, to whom his 
origin is by some authors referred, is, we apprehend, the only 
Apostle who has the good fortune to merit the approval of 
the author of ‘‘ The Broad Stone of Honour.” e feel an 
apelogy to be due to our readers for giving so much attention 
to a passage so absurd as this; bat it is so unworthy of the 
spirit.and views of the writer of this really excellent book, 
that our respect for him would alone induce us to shew him 
not only its absurdity, but its dangerous tendency, in the 
hope that he will never allow such a mixture of folly, incon- 
sistency, and slander, to pollute the pages of another edition. 
This he may do with the less regret, as he has, even as the 
note now stands, endeavoured, in a most unaccountable way, 
to neutralize its poison. If “ the conclusion from the whvle 
is not that any new direction should be given to the patronage 
of the Church,” we are at a loss to discover whut possible 
object the author could have had for writing such uncalled 
for calumny. It is fortunate, for the sake of his conduct 
eseaping misconstruction, that he is not a clerical descendant 
of some of those worthies, whose mottoes he perpetually 
holds forth to us as the very concentrated spirit of wisdom 
and honour, and whose names he occasionally parades. with 
such Homeric magniloquy, from “ the Marquises of Hert- 
ford, Newcastle, Worcester, and Ormond,” to the Esquires, 
‘** Sidney, Godolphin, Murray, Kenelm Digby, Bridgman, 
Luttrell, Dadley Smith, Lane*.” If he were, we would beg to 
call to his notice the motto of one of those families, even that 
of Digby, of which we hear more than once in this volume:— 
‘** Dxo Non FortTuNA,” which appears to us to be the best 
rule to be guided by in the appointment of Bishops; and if 


any. advantages can be fairly called fortuitous, we apprebend 
they are those of birth. : 





* Vide p. 187, 188, 
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In treating of the dignity of the order of gentlemen before 
the subject of their religion, it is not the author’s intention 
to make piety only necessary as consistent and sympathetic 
with that dignity; a conclusion which we have heard most 
falsely drawn. The true object of the first short chapter, 
appears to be much the same with a Bishop's charge to newly 
ordained clergymen; wherein the clergy are reminded, not 
that religion is not necessary in every man, but that the absence 
of it in themselves‘must produce far more calamitous conse- 
quences than among the laity. The observations on the dig- 
nity of the order of gentlemen only tend to this point, that 
from their situation in society the obligations to a virtuous 
life are more powerfully ty tongs on their consideration, 
than on that of persons of less conspicuous station. And 
this point being discussed, the author proceeds immediately 
to treat of the religion of the order. In this chapter, we 
think, may be found abundant refutation of the charge of 
placing religion itself on the ground of honour: the whole of 
it, indeed, is occupied in shewing the perfect uselessness of 
any system of honour not founded on religien. But of this 
we shall have more occasion to speak when we arrive at the 
next chapter. : 

Our limits will not allow us to do any justice to the author’s 
arguments or examples by attempting to epitomize; we shall, 
therefore, refer such of our readers as are curious to learn 
them, to the volume itself, which will fully repay the trouble 
of a perusal, confining ourselves at present to the citation of 
a few acute and interesting observations from this chapter. 

The following parallel between monarchical and popular 
tyranny is strikingly apposite. 





‘«« It will not be necessary to consult Thucydides, or Livy, or the 
annals of the French Revolution, to discover how perfectly these 
terms are synonymous. The lesson will be found nearer home in 
Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. If tyrants have put 
men to death contrary to law and justice, the English parliament 
did the same. If tyrants have imposed bands upon the consciences 
of their subjects, the parliament ordered ‘that no man should pre- 
sume to bow at the name of Jesus,’ according to the command of 
Scripture and the canon and custom of the Church, If tyrants 
have had recourse to opening private letters, the parliament pur- 
sued the same policy. If tyrants have employed spies, the parlia- 
ment had spies in every room of the royal palace, and in every 
private house. ‘ Spies,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘ were set upon, and 
inquiries made, upon all private, light, casual discourses which fell 
from those who were not gracious to them’ witness the case of 
Mr. Trelawney, who was accused by these means, and left to die 
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in prison for want of common necessaries. If tyrants have silenced 
even the ministers of religion, the parliament did the same. If 
tyrants have put men to death for their religion, the parliament 
were continually searching into all the prisons, and urging the 
speedy execution of the priests, who were confined by order of their 
inhuman and execrable Jaw. If tyrants are tormented with fear 
and jealousy, the parliament expected invasion when there was no 
nation of Europe in a state to attack England ; they feared the ruin 
of trade when the country had never been in so flourishing a condi- 
tion ; and they accused Lord Digby of levying war, because he went 
to Kingston-upon-Thames in a coach and six. If necessity be the 
plea of tyrants, it was urged by the parliament to justify their arbitrary 
decrees. If tyrants have recourse to falsehood the parliament invented 
and published a list of names to prove that the king had given objec- 
tionable passes. If tyrants refuse to listen to the people, the House 
of Commons rejected with contempt the petition of certain citizens 
of London, because ‘ it was prepared by a multitude.’ If tyrants 
fawn upon their creatures, so the parliament received Griffith * as 
their bravo,’ Mr. Hampden taking him in his arms, and saying, 
*‘ his soul rejoiced to see that God had put it into his heart to take 
the right way.’ If tyrants have had the art of drawing over men 
of rank to co-operate in the destruction of every other power but 
their own, the parliament was supported by the Earls of Northum.- 
berland, Pembroke, Essex, Warwick, Holland, and Sir John Ho- 
tham. If tyrants reign by terror, so did the parliament. If ty- 
rants hate, dread, and despise the generous spirit of chivalry, so 
did the parliament. To be a gentleman was to be an enemy to 
their government. O glorious testimony to the faith and honour 
of our ancestors ! But it is useless to multiply instances. If tyrants 
are bloodthirsty and vindictive, unjust and arbitrary, base and trea- 
cherous, jealous and cowardly, false and full of hypocrisy, artful 
and discerning, if their measures are calculated to deceive their 
stupid victims, and to conquer even the spirit of the brave, the 
English parliament resembled them in every act and principle, and 
in the final issue. The parliament did more than this,—it held up 
to the lasting detestation of the generous and the good, the still 
more terrific image of the tyrant people, the result of every popular 
government, the concentrated villany of the multitude, that mon- 
ster which had been the scourge of Greece and the slavery of Rome, 
and which now appeared in the latter times to proclaim the unal- 
terable law and nature of things, and to inflict that punishment 
upon a proud and avaricious people which the Almighty in his 
wisdom had thought fit to decree.” Note, p. 62. 


Nor is the following practical review of a theory of Gibbon 
less just or acute. 


“ *Tt only remains to observe,’ says Mr. Gibbon, in that passage 
where he eulogises the effects of the Reformation, * whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular devotion ; whether the 
vulgar in the absence of all visible objects will not be inflamed by 
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enthusiasm, OR INSENSIBLY SUBSIDR IN LANGOUR AND INDIFFER- 
ence.’ Prospective reasoning of this kind, combined with the 
facts which present themselves at the present day, will excite the 
curiosity at least of every religious enquirer. On the one hand he 
may have attended the meetings of the Welch Methodists, and he 
knows the character of our own; on the other, he may have as- 
sisted at the service of our holy church in Vienna, where the walls 
of the apartment were decorated with tapestry, representing images 
of debauch, and he has attended the same service at home in a 
modern London chapel, designed for use and general accommoda- 
tion. I will confess that the conclusion at which he arrives is both 
painful and alarming. It is true the most sceptical philosopher 
could find no ordained ceremonies to ridicule in the former case, 
nor any vestige of superstition to despise in the latter; but there 
was extravagance that excited horror, but there was an infidelity 
that could not be disguised. 

“« Tt is true the sign of the cross was not visible, but he would 
ask the spectators who were present, did they feel an interest in 
the preaching of its doctrine? The feelings with which he with- 
drew were certainly not disgust at the superstition of the people, 
but rather of terror for their undisguised indifference, and for their 
sceptical content.” P. 84, 


Before we dismiss the subject of this chapter, we must 
express our dissent from the chivalrous method of refuting 
infidelity, mentioned under another head, and which our 
author himself considers somewhat “ intemperate.” Its only’ 
merit is its perfect efficacy: for ‘“‘a call” of our modern 
pseudo-evangelists is nota more perfect preventive of apostacy. 
We shall give it in our author’s own words. 


‘* It was the rule of chivalry, that if an infidel were to impugn 
the doctrines of the Christian faith before a churchman, he should 
reply to him by argument; but a knight should render no other 
reason to the infidel, than six inches of his falchion thrust into his 
bowels.” P, 274. 


Our author opens his chapter on the virtues of the Order, 
as follows, distinctly disavowing all other foundation of. vir- 
tue beside religion. 


* I have endeavoured to make you feel what are the duties of 
your station in regard to religion; I shall now proceed to state 
what are the obligations which it imposes upon you to the practice 
of virtue. I trust that you have been too well instructed in the 
elements of religion, in the doctrines of our holy and Apostolic 
Church, to misunderstand my meaning in the use of this term. 
Indeed, the division which I have followed would mwever have 
been adopted if I had not presumed that you were acquainted with 
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the essential articles of the Christian faith. Virtue, as independent 
of religion, and as deriving its origin from mere human principle, 
is an ideal phantom with which we have nothing to do. Let us 
leave it to such men as the apostaté Julian, who sacrificed the pre- 
server of his life; as the royal philosopher of Prussia, who was the 
scourge of his generation ; as Voltaire and Hume, and the followers 
of their school, whose principles led to the revolution of France. 
I do not say to a reformation of government, but to the enormities 
of the Revolution, to the plunder of property, to the massacre of 
the clergy, to the demolition of churches, and to the temporary 
overthrow of the cross. Let us turn aside from such a spectacle, 
let us be content with admiring the ancient virtue of those unpre- 
tending tharacters who were the pride and the ornament of their 
generation, who ascribed their best actions to the grace of God, 
and their principles of life to faith in the Saviour.” P. 90. 


From this passage, the scope of the chapter wiil be easily 
gleaned. It is illustrated with numerous anecdotes, of 
many of which, the hero is the great Bayard, to whose 
achievements much of our author’s argument is indebted for 
confirmation and illustration. As these are in general, well 
known, we shall pot here adduce them. For a similar rea- 
son, we decline noticing the several anecdotes of personal 
valour and Joyalty which our author has selected from the 
history of the deeply interesting period of the great rebellion 
in England. ‘The following observations on the American 
idea of liberty, are worthy to be generally known and re- 
flected on. 


** When I was in Paris some years ago, | conversed with an 
American, who was regarded as a man of piety and of letters. He 
asked me how we could reconcile our institution of rank and here- 
ditary distinction with Christian humility. Five minutes had not 
elapsed, when he said, with much energy, ‘ If I were in England, 
I could not endure that another man should take the step of me, 
because he had a title!!’ There are three facts which must asto- 
nish a youth who has been brought up by republican parents. 
First, that there should be slaves bought and sold, and established 
in America. Secondly, that the lower orders of people in England, 
are generally, if not always, desirous of serving gentlemen instead 
of ae of inferior rank. Thirdly, that all his republican friends 
in England continually interlard their conversation with sayings of 
his Grace the Duke of , and of my Lord. > and are 
repeating continually anecdotes which display their habits of fami- 
liar intimacy with these exalted personages ; and at the same time, 
he observes frequent instances of their supercilious treatment of 
poor le. All this must appear to him very unaccountable. 
Alas! ‘ingenui vultus puer ! he knows not that at Athens, when 
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Demosthenes was attacking Aischines, his rival, he began by re- 
presenting his mean extraction.” Note, p. 196. 


In concluding our remarks on this chapter, we need make 
no apology to our readers, for extracting the exquisite con- 
clusion of the chapter itself. 


‘“ No Englishman will turn aside from Cravenstein, where once 
a British monarch was a prisoner; and no lover of chivalry can 
ascend that tower, or pace that apartment which once contained 
the lion-hearted Richard without enthusiasm and awe. It was a 
lovely evening in August, when I beheld the delicious view which 
is obtained from the heights above the castle. ‘The sun was setting 
over the Danube, which rolled in many a channel between gloomy 
forests, which were tinged with a hue of the richest purple. The 
pencil of Claude could not have done justice to the landscape : 


** © It was a scene, at least to me 
As fate allows but seldom here. 
One of those rare and brilliant hours, 
Which like the Aloe’s lingering flowers, 
‘May blossom to the eye of man 
But once in all his weary span !’ 


‘«* In my days, the spirit of chivalry continued to exist in Ger. 
many, and indeed to the present time it maintains its ground,’ Vi- 
sitors of all ranks are in habits of frequenting the romantic spot 
which I have been describing. Some spend a night in the prison. 
The Prince of Lichenstein is particularly attentive to the preserva- 
tion of this, as of the other ancient castles which are in his posses- 
sion. ‘The Castle of Chivalry, in the gardens of Laxembourg, is a 
proof of the taste which distinguishes the present emperor. In this 
edifice, which he caused to be erected upon an island in a lake, 
after the model of a castle in the middle ages, there is collected 
and admirably disposed a vast variety of valuable antiquities, which 
have been removed from different castles of the empire. I do not 
advocate the general plan of such improvements, but they may 
sometimes afford the only method of preserving objects of interest. 
The castle is yp ater by a moveable bridge: passing under a 
portcullis, and through the court of offices, you arrive at the inner 
gate. The apartments are small, disposed and furnished in the an- 
cient style. The ceilings and wainscot, the doors and window 
frames are, in many instances, five hundred years old. The orna- 
ments of the chapel belonging to Rodolph of Habsburg. In one 
apartment various pieces of his furniture are deposited : there are 
numerous paintings of coronations and tournaments, In the ar- 
moury are several figures of knights and ladies in steel armour, 
The chamber of justice is represented as disposed for the interro- 
gation of prisoners, whose bodies are drawn up by a cord from the 
dungeon beneath, so that their head appears through a round aper- 
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ture in the table, around which the examiners are seated. A nar- 
row winding flight of steps leads the visitor to the dungeon, where 
he beholds the figure of a knight templar in chains. The prisoner 
lifts up his hands as you enter, and his chains clash as they resume 
their Soom position. Years may pass away, but the memory of 
the writer can never lose the feeling of that hour; when upon ar- 
riving at the lake which surrounds the Castle of Sigismondsbourg 
(it is situated between Nassereit and Lermoos, in the Tyrol) he 
swam across to the island, and mounted the castle wall. It was a 
tranquil hour: the moon shone bright, and not a sound met the 
ear, but the ripple of the glassy wave receding from his stroke. 
The lake must be of prodigious depth, for the mountains rise 
abruptly from every side. He regarded it as a bottomless pool, 
and well might fancy raise up the spirit of the kelpy, and hear his 
cry ; | 
« ¢ Ts it layman or priest that shall sleep in my cove, 
Or lover, who crosses to visit his love.’ 


“ juvat O meminisse beati 
Temporis, 
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« If he has wandered, gentle reader, from the subject: which 
should occupy your attention, allow him to plead the privilege of 
that age whose delight is in the past, whose life is in recollection. 
Slowly and heavily does an old man return from such retrospects ; 
for when he recalls those scenes and adventures of his youth, when 
the heart was full of fancy’s dream,—the midnight ride over the 
mountains, the dismounting at the castle gate, the stride along the 
sounding cloister; for he too has seen the monk who bowed in si- 
lent reverence as he entered, whose steps he followed through 
many a vaulted passage to the cell! Then the return to the festive 
board, to the cheerful heart, to the friends whose remembrance 
sweetened danger, and whose presence made every ‘ dear scene of 
enchantment more dear;’ O then, he can exclaim with Crassus, 
* me senem esse sum oblitus." P. 224. 


The chapter which treats on the professions of the order, 
follows.—These are the Church, the Bar, the Army. Magic, 
which was generally resorted to by wounded knights in the 
days ef chivalry, is now out of practice; and to allow its 
modern, fallible, and clumsy substitute, medicine, to entitle 
its ae to the style of gentlemen, would be uncourteous 
and infra DIG. Of physicians, therefore, we hear nothing. 


Naval warfare, too, was too little practised by knights of 
the old school, to give us reason to hope for a gentleman in 
the navy. Bat, indeed, in our author’s view of the case, 
the gentlemanly professions are, after all, likely to be re- 
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duced to two; for the profession of the law our author helds 
to be of such dangerous tendency, that it ought to be under- 
taken only by persons of the firmest and most exalted prin- 
ciples in order to escape its contamination. From this 
chapter, we shall content ourselves with one extract. Noth- 


ing, we think, can be more just than the observations which 
accompany the story. 


« It was upon a damp and stormy evening, in the. month of 
January, that I dismounted at the inn in Basingstoke, having ridden 
about fifty miles from the West.. When my horse was lodged in 
the stable, and my dinner ordered, I walked towards a ruined‘ 
church which stands upon a hill about half a mile from the town, 
on a spot which is still the burial ground. of that place. It was 
about four o'clock, but the darkness of the weather threw a shade 
of deep gloom over the country, which well accorded with the feel- 
ings that such a spot was calculated to inspire. In addition to this, 


1 stood by the tomb of a knight who had served in the holy land. 
It was a moment for reflection : 


‘© «Oh! there’s a holy calm profound 
In awe like this, that ne’er was given 
To rapture’s thrill ; 
*Tis as a solemn voice from heaven, 
And the soul, listening to the sound, 
Lies mute and still !” 


‘¢ The tolling ofa bell from the Church in the town, announced 
the departure of a funeral procession, which I observed at,a dis- 
tance approaching and ascending the hill. The presence of a 
stranger upon such occasions, whose indifference to the scene will 
naturally be presumed, can never be desirable. I retired, there- 
fore, among the ruined walls, to a spot whence I could observe the 
solen.nity without appearing as a spectator. ‘The priest was arrived 
at the grave; a little boy who followed his steps, appeared to suf- 
fer all the agony of woe. At thatmoment, when every unhallowed 
thought was subdued within me, when I was listening with breath- 
less awe, to catch, between the gusts of wind, those solemn words 
which commence the service for the dead, what was my astonish- 
ment when I heard the following reproof, uttered in a vulgar tone 
of rage and menace? ‘ Why, now, this is my clean surplice ! Did 
I not order you to bring the dirty one? This is what I wore on 
Sunday, I know it by the collar!’ Has the writer done wrong in 
disclosing the fault, the crime of an individual whose order he ve- 
nerates, and whose person it should be his pride to honour? It is 
not to point out the evidence of inhumanity which this example 
affords, that he here records it, but it is for the purpose of illus- 
trating that new principle, that vulgar opinion, which would assimi- 
late men of all orders and professions to one model. Upon this, 
as upon many occasions in human life, the feelings of the poet and of 
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the man of virtue are necessarily the same ; and from the whole we 
are led to conclude that there is’a connection belween genius and the 
best affections of our nature. That a want of what is generally termed 
taste, will argue to a certath extent the absence of virtue; and that a 
vulgar mind, which attends to nothing but matter-of-fact and interest, 
which disbelieves the existence of sentiment, and despises the dictate 
of feeling, will be an evidence that nature, in every line of her opera- 
tion, is unassisted by the divinity, and that vice has dominion in the 
heart.” P. 237. 


The next chapter is employed in recommending to the 
order of gentlemen, literary acquirements and manly exer- 
cises, as promoting the spirit of chivalry and honour. The 
last, which treats on the outward condition of the order, 
would deserve, if our limits permitted, to he extracted at 
length. As it is, we will conteuat ourselves with selecting 
that part of it which is employed in proving the inconsider- 
able influence of external circumstances on that passion, 
which has, of all others, the greatest share in promoting or 
injuring the happiness of mankind. 


“ Above all, is it not the pride of youth, is it not written in the 
great charter of its liberty and privilege, ‘ Nature’s sanction and 
her first decree,’ that riches can neither secure nor prevent the at- 
tainment of what it loves? 


* ¢Love gives a grandeur to created things, 
Kings it makes Gods, and meaner creatures kings.’ 


“ For though it be true what the poet was constrained to learn 
from tale and history, that 


‘¢ ¢ The course of true love never did run smooth : 
But either it was different in blood, 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends.’ 


** Yet nature and virtue are still, and will be for ever, trium- 
phant. It was William, the stranger, not the Lord of Rosna-hall, 
who woo'd and wed the pride of minstrel’s song. It was Sir Cau- 


line ‘ the comlye youth of humble fortune, the stranger wight whom 
no man knew,’ who won the desire of 


«* € Manye a kinge and manye a duke, 
And lords of high degree.’ 


*« And who does not remember that the joy which fled from the 
splendour and affluence of Federigo, came to visit him in his po- 
verty ; that the killing of a hawk, the last treasure of that ruined 
lover, gained a heart which prosperity could not dazzle, nor luxury 
command, which preferred ‘ a man who stood in need of riches to 
riches without aman?’ . 

** The hero and the poet, the man of virtue and of genius, will 
repeat with equal rapture those exquisite lines which proclaim the 
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vanity and the uselessness of wealth in that, which is, beyond ques- 
tion, the most important of all human concerns. 


‘¢ ¢ The love that seeks a home 
Where wealth or grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 
That dwells in dark gold mines : . 


But, oh! the poet’s love, 
Can boast a brighter sphere ; 
It’s native home’s above, 
Though woman keeps it here! 


Then drink to her who long, 
Hath wak'd the poet’s sigh— 
The girl, who gave to song, 
What gold could never buy ?”’ P. 307. 


We shall conclude our extracts from this work, somewhat 
indeed numerous, but which we hope their excellence, both 
intrinsically, and for purposes of illustration, will justify to 
our readers, by a note from the Appendix, the matter of 
which ought to have been long since considered and acted 
on by bodies of men, whose very studies and habits, it might 
be supposed, would have suggested to them the truth of 
our auther’s observation. 


“© What would have been the feelings of Johnson, if he had lived 
to see a Cathedral in England closed upon Sundays, with the ex- 
ception of a small part of the choir ; the nave and the great body of 
the building, converted to all intents and purposes into a museum, 
to afford amusement to the curious, and emolument to the vergers : 
and an order recognized and established, which decreed, that they 
should never be entered as a place of worship and for the purpose of 
devotion ? Yet such is the regulation which now exists in the in. 
terior of the most celebrated of our ecclesiastical structures. Upon 
what grounds can such a proceeding be justified? Is it that tho 
conduct of the people who resorted there was inattentive and pro- 
fane? But it is not by excluding them that they can be made de- 
vout and attentive. Is it that the people are thought to be insen- 
sible to the secret devotion, and to the religious feelings, which the 
building itself is calculated to excite, and therefore that they may 
be excluded from all parts but such as-must be open to constitute a 
place of worship?. What is our authority for this opinion? And 
if it were just, where would be our excuse in withholding the ver 
remedy which has been provided for the vulgar against this parti- 
cular evil of indifference to which they are subject? Is it to pre- 
serve the decorations and the pavement from being sullied? But 
who that has seen the floor of St. Mark’s Church at Venice, of St. 
Anthony’s at Padua, and of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, with the in- 
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dentures and inequality caused by the tread of the faithful for suc- 
cessive generations, and can approve of the taste which could 
dictate such a regulation? I would respectfully suggest to the 
individuals who have the care and superintendance of our cathe- 
drals, that they were not raised by the charity of the faithful to 
form a museum or exhibition, to be open every day in the week, 
excepting Sundays, for a stipulated price. I would remind them 
of the indelicacy, of the sacrilege which is committed, when the 
house of prayer is converted to such purposes. What! have we 
not exhibitions to furnish entertainment in our metropolis, or despise 
we the Church of God? In the treaty which Musa made with 
Roderic the Gothic King of Spain, A.D. 712, on the conquest of 
that kingdom by the Mahometans, one of the articles insisted upon 
was, that the doors of the churches should be closed, except upon 
the intervals of worship. The infidels knew the effect which was 
produced by the custom of having them always open. Have we 
lived to see the same law, unqualified by any exception, but that 
of payment, enacted by the friends of Christianity? Will it be 
said that this regulation is necessary to preserve the beauty of the 
building? But to such a motive, let not the name of taste be ap- 
plied. The taste which terminates in the admiration of white 
marble, and a spotless pavement, is contemptible. ‘There is nothing 
confined or exclusive in what appertains to genius; and the mind 
which can endure to deprive the faithful of the delight and edifica- 
tion prepared for them, by the piety of their ancestors, in the erec- 
tion of these sacred edifices, must of necessity be void of all sense 
to relish, or even .to comprehend what is elevated or venerable, 
beautiful or sublime. If it be imagined that censure may be escaped 
because men are gencrally indifferent upon such subjects, the clergy 
will do well to remember, that such indifference proceeds either 
from the fanaticism which abhors both the Church and its ministers, 
or from the secret or avowed infidelity which despises both; and 
what may be apprehended from both or either of these causes, it is 
for them to consider, On the other hand, though surely not in 
justification of these regulations, of this most coarse and unskilful 
remedy, it must be confessed, that from whatever cause it ma 

arise, the conduct of the lower ranks of society in England, in 
many instances, is such as to make their exclusion almost necessary 
to the existence of a sanctuary. How often does the congregation 
present a crowd of persons who seem alike ignorant of the forms 
and of the faith of the Church? Nor is it to be wondered at, for 
when persons after struggling to leave the station of life to which 
it has pleased God to call them, are arrived at that condition as 
actually to occupy no specific place in society; they are neces- 
sarily deprived of the education which belongs toany. There are 
indeed many occasions when it will be difficult not to acknowledge 
the truth of Mr. Southey’s assertion, ‘ that the populace in Eng- 


land are more ignorant of their religious duties than they are m any 
other Christian country.’”’ P. $44. 
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Art. IV. The Ministerial Character of Christ practi- 
cally considered. By Charles R. Sumner, M.A. Domestic 
Chaplain and Librarian to his Majesty, and Prebendary 
of Worcester. 8vo.147 pp. 10s.6d. Hatchard. 1824. 


THE employment of the student whose researches lie among 
the volumes of theological learning, seems to us to beara 
striking resemblance to that of the geologist. If the one 
traces formation under formation, and finds one world formed 
out of the wrecks of a former, so the other penetrates into 
the accumulated and daily increasing mass of theological 
matter, and finds the stratum belonging to one age it 
formed out of the fragments of the preceding —He works 
through the alluvium of modern divinity, the muddy wash- 
ings of earlier formations; he finds the mighty masses of 
primitive granite broken up, and smoothed by attrition into 
degenerate pebbles—and closely imbedded in more modern 
rocks detects the organic remains of the Megatherion and 
Megalosauros, the giants of a former age. 

There is nothing new under the sun: and if in respect to 
any particular subject this be true, it is peculiarly so with 
recard to matters of theological inquiry. It may be safely 
asserted, that there is scarcely any modern theological pub- 
lication which presents us with views strictly and perfectly 
original, and in which either the argument in general, or 
the particular illustrations and thoughts may not be with- 
out much difficulty traced up to an earlier origin; and 
seldom, we may add, gain much by their transmutation. 

To these remarks there are, however, undoubtedly some 
exceptions: and with respect to the work before us, if we 
say that it appears to us to possess rather a larger share of 
originality than the generality of the publications of the day, 
itis perhaps as much as we can feel warranted in saying. 
Nor is this in any degree a subject of reproach. The want 
of strict originality, of which we speak, seems to arise in a 
great measure from the nature of the subject. Divine truth 
is in its very nature of such a description as not to admit of 
any progress in discovery. ‘The publications of theology are 
not like those of physics and chemistry, in which, truths 
really new are from time to time brought forward: the ut- 
most degree of originality to which they can attain is that of 
setting the same invariable trath in a new light; of render- 
ing it more ery or more striking by new and happier illus- 
tration ; and of defending and confirming its trath by argu- 
ments deduced from new considerations. 
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But mere novelty is after all, not a point of so much im- 
portance here as in other branches of literature. The object 
of all theological works being to vindicate, to maintain, and 
to enforce truths already established, and supposed to be 
known ; the mere repetition of former arguments in a new 
dress is often of as much importance and utility as the most 
perfect originality of sentiment could have been. The mere 
circumstance of the fresh appearance of a religious work, 
whether its matter be new or old, frequently answers the 
purpose of attracting attention to it; and the more so as the 
great mass of readers are probably unacquainted with an 
thing more than what forms the surface of the body of theo- 
logy; and to attract attention is, generally speaking, to 
attain a very principal object. 

The views which our author has taken of his subject may 
perhaps in the detail of their several parts be nothing more 
than what the most ordinary observation of the sacred his- 
tory of our Saviour might have displayed ; but the manner 
in which they are put together, and brought to bear upon 
one grand point, is truly Mr. Sumner’s own; and eviices a 
very high degree of observation, discrimination, and judg- 
ment. ‘The subject he has chosen is the examination of the 
character and method of our Lord’s mode of teaching—con- 
sidering him solely in his prophetical and ministerial office. 
The volume before us comprises the substance of a series of 
discourses, which the author had at different times delivered 
when called upon to officiate before his Majesty and the 
royal household. And we cannot refrain from saying, that if 
further proof than Mr. Sumner’s already high and well de- 
served fame, were wanting, of the fitness of his Majesty’s 
choice in appointing him to the eminent and important situa- 
tion which he holds, it would be amply demonstrated by the 
volume now before us. And though in its present form we 
can hardly judge how well the different parts of it might be 
adapted to delivery from the pulpit; yet we cannot but 
think the subject and style both admirably suited to the au- 
dience addressed. Without in the least compromising the 
uprightness, boldness, and plainness with which a minister of 
the gospel ought to teach, exhort, and rebuke; there is 
yet much judgment and discretion requisite in adapting the 
particular means employed of inculcating those truths which 
in themselves are always one and the same. There is much 
room for the exercise of prudence, and an attention to the 
varieties of human character and disposition, in making 
choice of the different vehicles in which the same holy in- 
struction may be conveyed. And considering the audience 
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which our author was called upon to address, we think his 
task was one of peculiar difficulty. So to represent and urge 
the practical admonitions and reproofs, which the gospel ad- 
dresses to all alike, as to preserve their full force without 
giving offence to the ear of greatness, (which would be to 
defeat entirely the object,) must be a work requiring in no 
common degree the exercise of a truly Christian zeal, com- 
bined with the most cautious discrimination. We think 
therefore that Mr. Sumner has shewn peculiar judgment in 
the selection of his subject, with reference to these considera- 
tions. An historical investigation of the leading features in 
our Lord’s ministerial character, is a line of discussion which 
could not fail, whilst preys an ample field for the excur- 
sions of a reasonable and enlightened spirit of observation 


and inquiry, to dead to the frequent introduction of the plain 


and practical topics of exhortation, which formed, in so con- 
spicuous a degree, the subjects cf our Lord’s teaching. Our 
readers will by this time be doubtless in expectation of some 
account of the plan and outline of the work. ‘To this there- 
fore we will now proceed. Its general tendency we have 
ulready stated; and for a more particular account of it we 
will quote the author’s own words from his brief preface. 


“It is the object of the following pages to examine a part of 
our Lord’s mediatorial character, which seems to have attracted 
less attention than any other leading topic connected with his mi- 
nistry. 

- The separation of that character into three distinct divisions, 
is at once the most scriptural and the most comprehensive that can 
be followed. 

‘“‘ The inspired description of the priesthood of Christ, which 
occupies the greater part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has been 
illustrated in all the branches of its sacrificial and intercessory 
duties, with a particularity which was due to its primary importance. 

“ This kingly office, connected as it is with his divinity, and 
with all the subjects relating to the extent and nature of his spi- 
ritual empire, present and future, has also afforded materials for 
much practical as well as doctrinal remark. 

** Much improvement may likewise be derived from an attentive 
study of our Lord’s prophetical character. In the view of that 
portion of it which Nias been attempted in this volume, it has 
formed no part of my design to inquire into the terms of the 
Divine revelation which he declared to the world. 

“My aim has been to delineate the manner of his personal 
preaching (so far as a comparison of the Gospels will supply its 
outline) by a practical examination of some of the principal fea- 
tures of his ministerial character.” 
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- The work is divided into ten chapters ; and we conceive a 


slight outline of their principal contents will best display its 


object and design. . 

The first chapter commences with some very pertinent re- 
marks on the subordinate part which the prophetical office 
bears in the-compound functions of our Lord’ smission. The 
predictions relating to Christ as a prophet, and the manner 
in which his prophetic ministration was received by the 
Jewish people, form the leading topics of discussion; and 
the chapter is closed (as are all the subsequent ones) by some 
important practical reflections. 

‘These, in the present instance, bear chiefly on the neces- 
sity of our diligent attention to the instructions of our Sa- 
viour, as a religious and moral teacher. 

The second and third chapters are devoted to an examina- 
tion of certain ‘ peculiarities” in his ministry-—some inci- 
dental to the divine nature of the Redeemer, and others 
to the novelty of his religion. 

in the fourth, perhaps one of the most practically interest- 
ing and instructive in the whole volume, the ‘ spirituality” 
of the ministry of Christ is set forth; the necessity the 
world had for such instruction; the eminent display of this 
characteristic in our Lord's discourses; and the prevalent 
misapprehension of it. Hence are naturally suggested some 
admirable reflections on the practical necessity of a service 
in spirit and in truth. 

‘The author describes in the fifth chapter that eminent dis- 
play of divine wisdom made in the very gradual and progres- 
sive manner in which our Saviour opened his system to his 
disciples. He notices a great distinction in the character of 
those doctrines which our Lord made known at the earlier, 
contrasted with those at a later period of his ministration. In 
this respect there is an obvious progress from the more sim- 
ple to the more abstruse parts of his system: and this is re- 
marked as still further continued in the revelation of the trath 
to the Apostles after his departure. 

The reflections arising from this part of the subject are of 
great importance in reference to that prevailing topic of ig- 
norant misapprehension (to use the mildest term) which 
would object to certain leading doctrines, because founded 
principally on passages in the Epistles. 

‘The sixth chapter exemplifies our Lord’s instructive prac- 
tice of deducing subjects of admonition from the most ordi- 
nary occurrences; and of adapting incidental allusions to 
objects which chanced to be before him to the purposes of 
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spiritual edification. This leads to some useful suggestions 
on the propriety of attending to every channel through which 
religious impressions may be conveyed and enforced. 

The title of the seventh is, ** The Tenderness of Christ's 
Ministry,” which is explained to apply to the gracious and 
merciful character of the Christian as contrasted with the 
Mosaic dispensation, as well as to the personal mildness and 
compassion to human frailties displayed by its divine founder 
in the course of his ministry, His example in this respect is 
in the conclusion beautifully and powerfully set forth. 

Chapter eight points out, by many judicious remarks on 
different occurrences in our Lord’s life, the great prudence 
and wise discretion which he displayed in his conduct among 
men; and this leads to several topics of advice on the sub- 
ject of religious circumspection. 

In the ninth chapter our author notices the very striking 
manner in which our Saviour framed his preaching, so as to 
apply to the conscience and character of the individuals 
he addressed. ‘This is instanced in the.different methods he 
adopted when speaking to persons of different sects and 
peculiarities; as the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Hero- 
dians, &c. 

In the concluding chapter the consideration of the cha- 
racter of our Saviour’s mode of teaching is continued to a 
view of the effects produced by it; the slow progress of these 
effects in the first instance is admirably vindicated, and the 
permanent results which it afforded are well pointed out; and 
the future triumph of the Christian doctrines is adverted to 
as a prospect which must brighten the hopes and cheer the 
exertions of the Christian minister. 

This we are well aware is a very imperfect outline of the 
topics discussed in this volume. ‘They are all of: such para- 
mount importance that we know not which to dwell upon 
particularly; and trust that this will be of less consequence, 
in the confident expectation that every reader will soon, if 
he has not already, become acquainted with the original. 

With our author’s style and manner. we profess ourselves 
much pleased ; it is, generally speaking, in a happy medium 
between the dry algebraical style, not uncommon in_ the 
theological productions of academical pens, and the flowery 
and unintelligible bombast of the Hatton Garden school : 
there is in it at once a simplicity and an elevation of expres- 
sion. He has evidently studied our older divines, and has 

transfused into his own style of writing much of their rich 
and noble eloquence, whilst at the same time he has avoided 
the pedantry and prolixity which too frequently disfigure their 
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valuable productions. He has derived from the more modern 
school its elegance and its perspicuity, and by a judicious 
combination of argumentative precision with the embellish- 
ments of pure and Scriptural eloquence, he has enforced his 
subject on the judgment, and recommended it to the taste. 
Amongst a vast variety of passages which we might select 
in order to offer to our readers a fair specimen of his style 
and manner, we think the following will suffice. 


** Other individuals, it is true, before the advent of our Lord, 
had communicated from time to time God’s will to man; but he 
surpassed the most favoured of them as much in the unlimited 
degree of his knowledge as a prophet, as he exceeded them m 
nature and dignity as God. He was as great in his attribute of 
omniscience as of omnipotence. Other prophets were sent for 
particular purposes, with limited and special messages: as Moses 
was sent to the Israeiitish nation, as Nathan to David, or Jonah to 
the Ninevites. 

** But as Christ’s mission extended universally over all the 
creation of God, and will know neither end nor limit until all the 
kingdoms of the world shall acknowledge his empire, and all the 
dwellers upon earth shall become his people, so also was the cha- 
racter of his revelation adapted to the universal wants of all man- 
kind, and commensurate with the utmost stretch of the human 
faculties. For ‘in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ This therefore is one of the points on which Owen in- 
sists, when it is his object to prove Christ’s ability to save to the 
uttermost them that come to God through him. ‘ As a prophet he 
did not receive this or that particular revelation from God; but all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge were laid up in him, and 
he knew the whole mind and counsel of God as coming forth from 
his divine bosom.’ (Owen on the Hebrews, Vol. V. 549.)” P. 4 


This train of reniark is admirably continued in a subse- 
quent passage. 


“ He took upon himself openly and in his own person that cha- 
racter which he had hitherto sustained through the medium of 
others. For as in Melchisedec was represented his everlasting 
priesthood, so in the series of divine revelations communicated in 
different ages to holy men of God, was also indirectly displayed 
the everlasting nature of his prophetical office. In all the appear- 
ances of Jehovah to Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Joshua, Elijah, and the succeeding prophets, it was still Christ who 
was the declarer of the heavenly will, and through whom every 
manifestation of it was conveyed. ‘ Of which salvation the pro- 
phets have enquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you; searching what or what 
nent of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did sig- 
nify.’ ff a a Sa oe 
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‘¢ But the revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, 
fur so the Apostle marks the peculiarity of the heavenly message 
announced through the ministry. of our Saviour was very different. 
As ‘in all things he was to have the pre-eminence,’ he came with - 
such full powers, that by reason of his intimate union with the 
Father, and perfect sympathy with his designs, God may be said to 
speak to us in him face to face. Whilst he was a child, the Evan- 
gelist bears.him witness that he was ‘filled with wisdom,’ which 
‘increased’ as he increased in years ; so that at the commencement 
of his ministry it was testified of him, that he was ¢ full of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Instead, therefore, of that radiance which once 
shone on the face of Moses, after his interview with the Most 
High, instead of those transcient moments of inspiration, wherein 
‘holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
as servants in the house partially acquainted with tem 1 pros- 
pects of their master’s will, there was spread around the head of 
Christ a crown of perpetual illumination; so that the spirit of God 
which lighted on him at his baptism, abode with him continually, 
and in him, as in an inexhaustible store-house of truth, were 
‘ hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ And thus it 
was foretold of him by Isaiah—‘the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the 
Lord.’ ” P. 37. 


The following remarks also are so good in themselves, and 
conveyed in a style of such pure eloquence that we cannot 
forbear giving them. 


** But there are instances of Christian teachers who have been 
remarkable for the successful cultivation of some single virtue. If 
we advance a step farther, and look for such an assemblage of 
Christian graces combined in one individual, as Chrysostom for 
instance has enumerated in his requisites for a pastor, it will be 
seen how rarely any measure of such a display occurs in one who 
is not exempt from human infirmities. The union of many virtues 
in one heart is a sight so lovely, that angels might desire to look 
upon it; but the union of artes! excellencies, wherever 
found, and in whatever degree, cannot fail to form an extraordinary 
character. Milner remarks of Cyprian, that to unite such seem- 
ingly opposite things as discretion and fortitude, each in a very 
high degree, is a sure characteristic of greatness in a Christian. 
lle calls it grace in its highest exercise. For, as Bowdler has 
beautifully as well as truly observed, a principle of compensation 
runs through the works of God. In the physical and intellectual 
world this is observable; and so also in morals, the stronger vir- 
tues are seldom found without an alloy of austerity, and the softer 
are nearly allied to weakness. It is plain that compensation implies 
defect, and we therefore reasonably might suppose that in the chaz 
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racter of Christ the rule should be no longer verified. And thus 
we find it. His foree was without harshness, his tenderness free 
from imbecility. Nor is this all: not only were his virtues unac- 
companied with their kindred failings, but the most opposite excel. 
lencies were found in him in equal proportions. It is to him there- 
fore that we must look for that consistent and uniform symmetry 
of moral character of which we shall in vain search for example 
among other teachers.”” P. 53. 


' The nature of our author’s subject could hardly fail in 
some instances to lead him into new views of some particular 
parts or incidents of our Saviour’s ‘life and ministry ; but 
wherever he is disposed to depart from the interpretation 
more commonly adopted, it is always with an evident anxiety 
to be us cautious and deliberate in venturing to do so, as 
possible. There are one or two instances in the volume 
before us in which we think some incidents and passages are 
placed in a light at once tending to corroborate our author's 
view of the distinguishing features which characterised our 
Saviour’s public ministry, and striking the attention by bring- 
ing before it, under a new and instructive aspect, some cir- 
cumstance or expression which had been perbaps hitherto 
passed over as of little importance or altogether disregarded 
as not being satisfactorily intelligible. Of a few such in- 
stances which we have noticed with great satisfaction, we 
may be permitted to quote the following, which we think 
affords a very favorable specimen of this sort of illustration. 
It occurs in the chapter on our Saviour’s practice of adapting 
present incidents to the purposes of instruction. 


“ On the last day of the feast of tabernacles it was customary 
to offer up water drawn from the Fountain of Siloam, as a special 
invocation of the blessing of him that giveth the former and the 
latter rain on the fruits of Judea. Now it was in reference to this 
annual ceremony that ‘on the last day, that great day of the feast,’ 
as St. Luke particularly notes the exact time when this occurrence 
took place our Lord stood and invited the people to draw from 
him as from a living fountain the principle of spiritual life. ‘If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,’..+..+++But he 
spake this of the Spirit which they that belicve on him should re- 
ceive. 

‘“ And this metaphorical language would be the more intelligible 
to them as the effusion of the Holy Spirit had been foretold by 
their own prophets under this very figure of living water. ‘I will 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground ; I will pour my spirit on thy seed,’ ----++It is worthy of 
notice that the only other passage in which Christ employs the 
same figure is remarkable for a similar appropriateness of reference 
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to the circumstances of the moment when he met the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well.-+--++He enlarges under the same apposite 
metaphor on the satisfying and purifying nature of the fountain of 
grace.” P. 247. ; 


, 


The following passage on the gradual teaching of Christ 
is a good specimen of one of ihe illustrations adduced. 


“‘When our Lord, during his life-time, alluded to the abolition of 
the Mosaic law, he did it obscurely and with reserve. He left it to 
be gathered as an inference from his prediction concerning the de- 
struction of the temple, or from his declaring to the Samaritan 
woman, that the hour was coming when the true worshippers should 
worship the Father neither on Mount Gerizim nor at Jerusalem. 
Couple this assurance with his saying to his disciples, that where- 
ever two or three should be gathered together in his name, there 
would he be in the midst of them; and it certainly amounts to a 
virtual repeal of the peculiarities of that system which required 
that every male should present himself three times annually at a 
particular place exclusively appointed for the worship of God. . 
But how differently does St. Paul declare the same truth. ‘ We 
who are Jews by aature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing 
that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, &c. &c.....Wherefore the law. was our 
school-master,’ &c. Here all is plain and positive and unreserved ; 
it is expressly affirmed that the ceremonies of the Mosaic law were 
superseded, the authority of the new dispensation is distinctly vin. 
dicated, and the least semblance of apostacy to Judaism is severely 
condemned and forbidden.” P. 207. : 


Having thus pointed out several of the beauties of this 
work, it is but fair that we should, with all due deference, 
point out one or two blemishes, which however, are not, we 
confess, matter of any serious animadversion. With respect 
to the general design of the work we may be permitted to 
say, that we are not quite cértain whether the exhibition of 
our Lord’s character as a teacher alone, without at the same 
lime viewing it conjointly with his regal and sacerdotal offices 


‘ canbealtogetherapprovedof. Weare fully aware that inall his 


representations our author appears to bear constantly in mind 
that the prophetical and ministerial office of Christ was only one, 
and that a secondary part of his divine character and office : 
but in an age like the present, when it is so prevailing a sub- 
ject of heretical misinterpretation to contemplate exclusively 
the human nature of Jesus, and to deny his participation in 
any other office or divine character, we cannot help thinking 
that from every production of the friends and supporters of 
the Gospel and the orthodox faith in which express reference 
is not made to his divine offices and nature, or where there 
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is any degree of silence and reserve on those topics, the 
enemies of our faith will not fail-to draw inferences of the 
laxity of our zeal for the truth, if not of a connivance at, or 
even a participation iv, their blasphemous errors. What we 
have already said will suffice to shew that we by no means 
intend these observations in their full force to apply to the 
work now before us; we only speak in the way of general 
caution. 

In some few passages of the work we have noticed what 
appear to us defects, though of a nature hardly deserving 
much notice. We could for instance have wished, that in 
some cases our author’s views had been rather more extended : 
thus, for example, in the ensuing passage. We think a more 
comprehensive view of the prospective omniscience of Christ 


would render the remark contained in it of but little force or 
utility. 


*« In fulfilling the divine decrees on this subject, our Lord was 
exposed to a trial of patience which it is impossible that any other 
being should ever be called to undergo. Hope is the great moving 
principle which gives life and energy to all our actions, Were we 
sure beforehand that all our efforts to promote any given object 
would be unavailing, that our words would be always listened to 
with indifference, or our actions always thwarted by some over- 
ruling prejudice, few among us would have sufficient steadiness of 
purpose to persevere long against the certainty of disappointment, 
or to maintain an unavailing struggle in a cause that was foreseen 
from the beginning to be hopeless. Among many discouragements 
which the ordinary labourers in the spiritual vineyard are destined 
to encounter, an occasional blessing from above on their industry 
is the charm which swectens the task, and gives a fresh impulse to 
renewed exertions in the prosecution of their duty. But so far 
from being sustained by witnessing the acceptableness of his minis- 
try, our Lord was perfectly aware, before he entered on it, that as 
a prophet he should receive no honour in bis own country. He 
knew the inveteracy, the extent, the insuperable nature of the op- 
position -he should meet with; yet with all this fore knowledge of 
the universal rejection which awaited him by the people of his 
peculiar adoption, he announces to them the proffered terms of 
reconciliation with God, as if the whole that was to happen when 
his hour was come had never been revealed to his view; he fore- 
saw that the good seed which he was scattering would not be imme- 
diately fruitful; and that although others hereafter might reap the 
x wpe harvest on ground which he had first broken up, yet that 
the generation to which he personally addressed himself would be 
stained with a crime, in comparison of which, all that their fathers 
had committed was light in the balance. He foresaw that his 
blood would lie on them and on their children, as.a kind of national 
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curse imprecated by themselves on their own heads. Yet he set 
his face stedfastly to go up to Jerusalem, and laboured as patiently 
among them, as if they were destined to be his crown of rejoicing, 
and the blessed sons of his adoption. He offered them to the last 
with unshaken faithfulness all the privileges of redemption, ‘and 
bequeathed to them by his long-suffering and gracious endurance, 
the awful responsibility of a deliberate rejection of salvation,” P. 23. 


The specimens we have already given are doubtless amply 
sufficient to display the manner and style of our author. 
There are many more passages which we should be glad if 
our limits would allow us to quote, from the importance of 
the remarks they contain. Of these there is one which has 
particularly struck us as well worthy attention, in times when 
the subject of missions and missionaries is so much a topic of 
discussion ; it occurs in. the chapter where the author is-re- 
marking upon the prudence cub circumspection which so 
much distinguished our Lord’s mode of teaching. One of 
the practical inferences which he makes from these reflections, 
regards the example which is thus set to the preachers and 
propagators of the Christian faith, by the conduct of their 
great master, and which is, he observes, more easily admired 
and appreciated than copied ; he then proceeds as follows : 
(and if our quotation should be rather lengthy, we are sure 
its excellence will amply recompence the reader.) 


‘“‘ Those, for instance, seem to have mistaken the example of 
Christ, who take his zeal for their pattern, but overlook the pru- 
dence with which he kept it within the limits of propriety. It is 
sometimes thought that a deep interest in the eternal welfare of 
others will warrant any measure that may conduce to their safety ; 
though, generally speaking, to ingure any measure of success, the 
caution with which they are approached should be proportioned to 
the strength of the prejudices to be removed. There is a certain 
degree of captiousness always attendant on error, which if it be not 
tenderly dealt with, will perhaps prove the most effectual obstacle 
to the work of improvement. That apostolical rule was founded 
on an intimate knowledge of the human heart, which calls on the 
Corinthian converts to ‘ give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor 
to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: even as I please all 
men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved!’ | 

“* Yet it is impossible not to observe that an inclination sometimes 
exists to give a deliberate shock to opinions deemed erroneous, in 
& manner quite as uncalled for by fidelity to the doctrines of the 
Gospel as it is inconsistent with Christian charity, and the prac- 
tice of our Redeemer, Fidelity to the doctrines of the Gospel re- 
quires us to use the language of encouraging love, as much as 
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the language of alarm and warning. Christian charity seems 
to demand, not indeed a dangerous indulgence to the mote 
in a brother's eye, but such a measure of prudence and ten- 
derness in removing it as shall not close it for ever against the true 
light. The practice of our Redeemer seems to enjoin such gentle 
dealing with those who may not be far from the kingdom of heaven, 
as eventually win them to the truth, and save by a conciliatory 
appeal what would have been lost by precipitation and heat. 

“ Nor can it be looked upon as a favourable symptom of the pre- 
sent times, that it has become the fashion to decry conciliation, and 
to stigmatize it as a mark of want of firmness, or of a temporizing 
spirit. In the opinions of some, to conciliate a Roman Catholic, or 
a Dissenter, is to give up the principles of the Reformation, or to be 
indifferent to the unity and fellowship of the Established Church. 
But to win the affections of a conscientious opponent, is one step 
towards convincing his judgment; and if we meet him on neutral 
ground as far as we safely may, there is a better chance of finally 
persuading him to pass the line of separation, and take sweet coun- 
sel with us in the house of God asa friend. There was certainly a 
great difference in the degree of severity with which our Lord re- 
buked different degrees of guilt. Even all the Pharisees were not 
treated alike. Simon who invited Christ to his table, seems to have 
been partially impressed with a proper sense of his character, 
though he had very defective views of his prophetical office. Our 
Lord accordingly in sage say | the conduct of the woman who 
anointed him, appears to allow, by implication at least, that though 
she had loved much, Simon also had loved a dittle. He thus con- 
vinces without affronting him. ‘It must needs be that offences 
come,’ butit is because they are inevitable, that their number should 
be lessened as far as is practicable. 

* The question is, not whether much that is desirable can be effect - 
ed at once, but whether, with less risk, a greater share of eventual 
good may not be obtained, by not discarding from our ministry the 
wisdom of the serpent. 

* For it has not unfrequently happened that under the pretext of 
declaring all the counsel of God, and keeping back nothing that 
can be profitable, a disgust has been excited, the effect of which 
has proved a bar to all future usefulness. 

** | am aware that it is much easier to carp at the failings of good 
men, than to imitate their virtues. The name of Martyn can never 
be mentioned, except with respect, by all who value earnest piety 
and self-denying devotion. If, therefore, } have selected a 
of his life, in which that eminent servant of God seems to have for- 
gotten that Jesus whom he preached taught as his hearers were 
able to bear the word, it is because his prudence was afterwards so 
remarkable in the conduct of his missionary labours, that an in- 
stance of inattention to its dictates, becomes doubly dangerous when 
it is found in a man of more than common judgment and discre- 
tion, It is also an useful lesson to observe how the best among the 
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sons of men can sustain no comparison with Christ, either in the 
consistency of their whole character, or in the excellence of its | 
particular featares. 

“«# * * ® coming in, said many had become more hostile than 
ever; they should come up to prayers, because they thought I was 
sincere; but not to the sermon as they thought I did nothing but 
preach about hell: I hope this portends good.—Sept. 21. Z seemed 
uneasy at the thoughts of calling forth the hatred of tomorrow 
by preaching to them unpleasant truths.—Sept. 22. Sunday was 
more tried by the fear of man, than I ever have been since God has 
called me to the ministry ; the threats and epposition of these men 
made me unwilling to set before them the truths which they hated: 
yet I had no species of hesitation about doing it. They had let me 
know that if I would preach a sermon like one of Blair’s they should 
be glad to hear it: but they would not attend if so much of hell was 
preached. This morning again Captain® * * * said, ‘Mr. Martyn 
must not damn us to day or none will come again.’ . I wag a little 
disturbed, but Luke x. and above all, our Lord’s last addregs to 
his disciples John xiv. 16, strengthened me; I took for text 
Psal. ix. 17. * The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the na- 
tions that forget God.’ The officers were all behind my back in 
order to have an opportunity of retiring in case of dislike. B * * * 
attended the whole time. H * * “as soon as he heard the text 
went back, and said he would hear no more about heli; so he employed 
himself in feeding the geese. * * * said I had shut him up in hell, 
and the on sn was, we are all damned.’ 

‘‘ A few pages further on his biographer notices the consequences 
of this mode of preaching, the violent and increasing opposition he 
experienced from many of the more intelligent part of the passengers, 
and the discouraging inattention he too often perceived among the 
other class of his hearers, caused‘him to grieve on their account, 
and to humble himself before God. ‘1 go down, he says, and stand 
in the midst of a few without their taking the snrallest notice of me, 
Lord it is for thy sake I suffer such slights—let me persevere not- 
withstanding.’ But though he mourned on their account, he was 
contented to be left without fruit if such were the will of Ged. 
Conscious of having delivered his message faithfully, and trusting 
that with respect to both descriptions of auditors, he had commended 
himself to their consciences, if he had not reached their hearts: his 
own peace of mind was not affected, &e. &c. The Sunday after 
this, presuming it would be the last, Mr, Martyn addressed the 
ship’s company in a farewell discourse, the occasion it might have 
been conceived, was such as to preclude any ce ay to ridicule 
even with men pre-eminently disposed to scoffing and contempt. 
© But those who had revilid him at first, continued to revile him to 
the very last?” port 

‘¢ The same ill success attended his preaching at the new church 
at Calcutta, bis first discourse caused a great ferment, and was 


exceedingly offensive to many of his hearers; the consequence 
F2 
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ri AA j was, that a season of great irritation ensued, very warm personal 
| ae attacks were directed against him, and another chaplain, a friend 
BB aw of Martyn’s, found it expedient to adopt the plan of simply reading 

| Gohl ae the homilies to the congregation, in order to avoid the spirit of dis- 
‘ ie putation and controversy which began to prevail universally. 


** It is not improbable that his opponents in the ship would have 
been equally unmoved had he addressed them in a different manner ; 
but the experiment should have been tried, the truth should have 
been spoken in love, and a way gradually opened for the introduc- 
tion of topics which could not be heard with candour, or received 
with advantage by minds in a state of violent irritation against 
them.” P. 365. 


bar 4 Upon the whole we cannot ‘close our remarks without 

i thanking Mr. Sumner for the presses and satisfaction we 
bt have derived from the perusal of his work. We do not 
ie doubt that it will take its station in the highest rank of the 
more popular theological productions of the day. We do 
not doubt, that from the nature of the subject, as well as 
from the exalted patronage under which it is ushered into 
the world, it will enjoy a well merited degree of public favour. 
The world in general are apt to be’startled at the very name 
of a book of divinity: but the work before us has none of the 
forbidding dryness and prolixity, none of the offensive aspe- 
rity, none of the ponderous dulness, which are the established 
attributes which the world never fails to ascribe to every 
theological work. The volume before us is practical in 
its tendency, and is well calculated to address itself to the re- 
fined and polished understanding ; and we have little doubt 
will, wherever it is read and known, be duly appreciated ; 
and have a powerful tendency to promote those practical 
ends which should be the ultimate object of every work on 
religious subjects, and the attainment of which, we doubt 
not, would be to the author a source of more sincere gratifica- 
7 tion, than any which the praise and celebrity attending his 
ea exertions could possibly bestow. 
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Art. V. The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justi- 
fied Sinner. Written by himself. With a Detail of cu- 
rious traditionary Facts, and other Evidence, by the 
Editor. 12mo. 390. pp. 10s.6d. Longman. 1824. 
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Write what he will, there is a diseased and itching peca- 
liarity of style, a scabies et porrigo Porci, which, under every 
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disguise, is always sure to betray Mr. Hogg. We had 
not read twenty pages of this most uncouth and unplea- 
sant volume, before we satisfied ourselves of its parentage : 
and notwithstanding our usual deep mistrust of internal 
evidence, we are enough confirmed in our opinion, upon a 
careful revision of its matter, to treat it as the production of 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Out of three hundred and ninety closely printed pages, 
one hundred and forty-two are occupied by the ‘‘ Editor's 
Narrative :” a narrative which we are by no means sure that 
we wholly understand: but of a very brief abstract of which 
we shall endeavour to the best of our power to put our 
readers in possession. In 1687, George Colwan, Laird of 
Dalchastre and Balgrennan, married the sole daughter and 
heiress of Baillie Orde, of Glasgow. The laird was * a droll 
careless chap ;” the bride, on the contrary, had drunk deep 
from the bitter waters of Predestinarianism. The festivities of 
the wedding were interrupted by a nuptial quarrel, which is 
coarsely related at a wearisome length, and the consequence 
of which was an immediate separation between the ill ad- 
justed pair. Lady Dalcastle’s cause was espoused by Mr. 
Wringhim, the puritanical divine from whom she had imbibed 
her fearful notions of religion; and we are given to under- 
stand that as the laird supplied the place of his legitimate 
wife by the affectionate cares of his housekeeper, Miss Logan, 
so the lady similarly employed the services of her’ devout 
chaplain, to atone for the neglect of her undutiful spouse. 
‘Two sons, however, were the fruit of ‘tliis nominal union: 
the eldest, George, was acknowledged by his father, and 
educated by him as his heir; the second, Robert, was con- 
signed to the care of the deputy whom Lady Dalcastle had 
substituted for her liege lord. ‘The tempers of the two 
youths from their birth seemed naturally to resemble those of 
their respective protectors ; and the opposite system of edu- 
cation by which they were trained, materially contributed to 
strengthen this marked difference. George was a generous, 
light-hearted, ballastless scapegrace : Robert was a stern, un- 
governable, ferocious, saturnine Covenanter. ‘Till arrived at 
years of manhood they never met: and then their first interview 
occurred in a tennis-court, at Edinburgh. ‘The elder was a 
skilful player, and was engaged in a match of deep interest, 
The younger itipettinently obtruded himself as a spectator, © 
disturbed the game, and pertinaciously sought and succeeded 
in provoking a quarrel. George, who did not know his 
brother, struck him; and the blow was never forgotten. A 
clumsy mixture of the politics. of the day is forced into the 
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story at this period, with a view of giving it the circumstan- 
tiality of authentic narrative; but the episode is stitched on 
with so rude a needle, that we must be forgiven if we keep 
to the main texture, without meddling with this unsightly 
patch. The bickering between the brothers, thus commenced, 
was daily renewed. Go where he would, George was haunted 
by the fiend-like apparition of Robert, whose “ approaches 
were undiscerned, and whose leoks were fraught with hideous 
malignity.” At places of public amusement, at church, at 
his own door, in the streets, in his private walks, his steps 
were ever beset by the being whom he most sought to avoid. 
But we hasten over these meetings, some of which are in- 
tended to be thought supernatural, in order that we may ar- 
rive at the catastrophe. George, after a tavern dinner, ad- 
journs with some friends to a bagnio. Here he has a slight 
altercation with one of the party, a Mr. Drummond, who quits 
the house. Ina few minutes George is summoned out, and 
his body is found on the next morning stabbed in two places. 

Suspicion was strong against Drummond, and the train of 
circumstantial evidence arrayed against bim was apparently 
too conclusive to leave a doubt of his guilt. Though he per- 
sisted in a firm denial of all knowledge of the transaction, bis 
friends did not think it advisable that he should encounter 
the merciless investigation of a Scottish criminal Court. He 
withdrew in good season, for he was pronounced guilty of 
murder, outlawed for not appearing, and advertised with a 
high reward for his apprehension. The old laird did not long 
survive the loss of his favourite son. He also was unconvinced 
of Drummond’s participation in the murder. God, he said, 
who had permitted the flagrant deed, would bring it to light 
in his own time and way ; and his chief regret appeared to 
be that his spurious issue, whom the law obliged him to re- 
cognize, must succeed to his estates—an event which in a few 
weeks afterwards took place. 

Miss Logan partook of the suspicions of her dying pro- 
tector; and she resolved to dedicate her remaming days to 
the unravelment of the mystery. _A flat burglary lackily 
brought her aequainted with a genuine melodramatic heroine, 
who with the exception of the minor feminine virtues of 
chastity and honesty, was endowed with every quality which 
might entitle her to canonization. This damsel, in the course 
of professional occupation, had seen the transaction of the 
fatal night, in which young Dalcastle fought, not with Drum- 
mond, Sut with a person .so strongly resembling him, that 
without an indisputable knowledge of an alibi, she must have 
believed it to have been that person. Dalcastle was pressing 
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upon his antagonist when he was foully assassinated from 
behind by his younger brother, who had been seereted for 


the base purpose in a dark entrance by the mysterious anta- 


ist. 

By this clue, the ladies jointly traced the crime to Robert 
Wringhim Colwan ; whom they found at Daleastle, in com- 
pany with the duplicate Drummond. The latter, however, 
had now dispensed with this likeness, which he had once 
assumed for his own purpose, and for the present, wore that of 
the murdered George Colwan. The ladies heard him en- 
deavouring to persuade his wretched friend to crown his 
wickedness by the assassination of his mother. Daleastle 
discovered his visitors, and made a fruitless attempt u 
their lives. He was, however, overpowered between them; 
and the ladies having marshalled their evidence in. legal 
form, presented it to ‘* Lerd Cragie,” who granted a war- 
rant, 


‘¢ Officers were then despatched, without delay, to apprehend 
the monster, and bring him to justice. On these going to the 
mansion, and inquiring for him, they were teld he was at home ; on 
which they stationed guards, and searched all the premises, but. he 
was not to be found. It was in vain that they overturned beds, 
raised floors, and broke open closets; Robert Wringhim Colwan 
was lust once and for ever. His mother also was lost; and strong 
suspicions attached to some of the farmers and house servants, to 
whom she was obnoxious, relating to her disappearance, The 
Honourable Thomas Drummond became a distinguished officer in 
the Austrian service, and died in the memorable year for Scotland, 
1715; and this is all with which history, justiciary records, and 
tradition, furnish me relating to these matters.” P. 141. 


In order to make the “ Private Memoirs” which are sub- 
joined to this narrative in any degree intelligible, it will be ne- 
cessary to treat them asif they were written in Hebrew, and 
to begin at theend. When Mr. Hogg has finished his volume, 
he asks a very naive question, which many,a reader, we 
doubt not, will be imelined to reiterate, “‘ what can this work 
be?” And he endeavours to explain its nature by. referring 
to a letter written by himself to that ‘‘ vast profound” of 
Scottish lore, Blackwood’s Magazine. The letter relates 
te the grave of a suicide, on a wild height, called Cowan's 
Croft. Tradition states, that more than a century back, the 
unbappy wretch whose bones, ought ta moulder in it, hung 
himself in a singular manner, on a neighhouring haystack. 
A summer or two back, the grave was opened; the body 
was found entire; aud Mr. Hogg dressed up the facts or the 
fiction, we know nat, which, re gave them to the public in 
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the manner which we have described. Another gentleman, 
the Editor of this volume, (‘‘ Mungo bere, Mungo there,” 
for who oan this be, save Mr. Hogg himself?) was attracted 
by the wildness of the tale, visited the spot, saw the remains 
of the remains, which he describes with most loathsome 
circumstantiality, and discovered about them a leathern case 
containing a printed pamphlet, of which the pages before us 
are a faithful reprint. 

The Suicide then, was no other than Robert Wringhim 
Cowlan, the Predestinarian and Murderer; and the Memoirs 
are those of his miserable career. He details his infant 
training in Hyper-Covenanting-Calvinism, till the stern and 
ferocious doctrines which he had imbibed, had clutched all 
the powers of his soul in their unrelenting grasp. A _ boy- 
hood! of petty guile and hypocrisy in trifles prepared him 
to become a burning light of his sect when he attained to 
manhood ; and we think, it little needed the active and per- 
sonal co-operation of the Devil himself,—There was no nodus 
which required such cacodcemonical interference, in order to 
bring the self-justified sinner to the halter which he richly 
merited, whether adjusted by his own individual hands or 
those of the public executioner. 

Mr. Hogg has probably been reading a German Tale, re- 
cently translated into English, under the title of The Devil’s 
Elixir: and from this he has no doubt borrowed the machin- 
ery of his present volume. The similarity, mudatis mutandis, 
is too striking to be accidental. Each of the heroes of the 
two narratives is subjected by different means to the same evil 
influence ; each perpetrates most atrocious crimes under this 
black guidance, A is made to bear the blame of yet more 
which are committed for him by his diabolical double. The 
fiend in each assumes another person's likeness: and about 
each there is an occasional mist and obscurity, which, as it 
is probable the writer himself has not penetrated, the reader 
may he excused for leaving as he finds it. 

Robert Wringhim Cowlan had been informed by his real 
father, (the Covenanting minister,) that he had at length been 
admitted into the community of the just upon earth ; and that 
in consequence of the incessant prayers and the struggling 
with God of his parents, he was now exalted to a condition 
from which all the powers of darkness should never be able 
to pluck him back. Fraught with this more comfortable 
assurance, he accidentally meets with and attaches himself 
to a stranger youth, who, in clothes, form, age, hair, eyes, 
and features, 1s the mirror of himself; who professes to hold 
the same creed, and who dwells with most particular em- 
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phasis during every religious conversation, on the impossi- 
bility of those ever falling away who have once been accepted 
by God. This new companion gradually obtains uncontrol- 
lable influence over Robert’s mind; he confirms the wildest 
notions which his disciple had been taught to entertain of 
ubsolute predestination; he weans him entirely from prayer ; 
and when Cowlan asks his name, he conveys a notion of him- 
self and his connection which the reader would scarcely 
anticipate. We shull give it as it is set down. 


“¢But if you cannot. converse without naming me, you may 
call me Gil for the present,’ added he; ‘ and if I think proper to 
take another name at any future period, it shall be with your 
approbation.’ 

“««Gil!’ said I; * Have you no name but Gil? Or which of your 
names is it? Your Christian or surname 2” 

«OQ, you must have a surname too, must you,’ replied he, ‘ Very 
well, you may call me Gil-Martin. It is not my Christian name; 
but it is a name which may serve your turn.” 

“< This is very strange!’ said I. ‘Are you ashamed of your 
parents, that you refuse to give your real name? 

‘“‘¢T have no parents save one, whom I do not acknowledge,’ said 
he proudly; ‘therefore, pray drop that subject, for it is a dis- 
agreeable one. I am a being of a very peculiar temper, for though 
I have servants and subjects more than I can number, yet, to 
gratify a certain whim, I have left them, and retired to this city, 
and for all the ‘society it contains, you see I have attached myself 
only to you. This isa secret, and I tell it you only in friendship, 
therefore pray let it remain one, and say not another word about 
the matter.’ 

“I assented, and said no more concerning it; for it instantly 
struck me that this was no other'than the Czar Peter of Russia, 
having heard that he had been travelling through Europe in dis- 
guise, and I cannot say that I had not henceforward great and 
mighty hopes of high preferment, as a defender and avenger of the 
oppressed Christian Church, under the influence of this great 

otentate. He-had hinted as much already, as that it was more 

onourable, and of more avail to put down the wicked with the 
sword, than try to reform them, and I thought myself quite justified 
in supposing that he intended me for some great employment, that 
he had thus selected me for his companion out of all the rest in 
Scotland, and even pretended to learn the great truths of religion 
from my mouth. From that time I felt disposed to yield to such 
a great prince’s suggestions without hesitation.” P. 195. 


The first practical frait which Gil-Martin reaps from the 
doctrines which he has inculcated, is in persuading Cowlan 
to murder Mr. Blanchard, “‘ a worthy pious divine, but quite 
of the moral cast.” The arguments which Gil advanced, 
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were, that sch a man might do infinite evil; that a Christian 
soldier ought not to hesitate in destroying all enemies of his 
church; that it was the duty of an elect champion of the 
faith, to cut off a rotten limb ; thatif Blanchard was worthy, 
by death he was only exchanging his present situation for a 
better; if he was unworthy, it was fitter that one should fall 
than that a thousand souls should perish. These sophisms 

day, similar dreams by night, (for the Czar Peter,. Gil- 
Fp exercised his extraordinary inflaence even when 
absent,) and a vision of golden daggers, not like that of 
Macbetb on a similar occasion, with ‘‘ the handle towards 
his hand,” but by an odd contradiction, with the point to- 
wards it, persuaded Robert in the end, that the proposed 
murder was the will of the Lord, and led him to its execu- 
tion in cold blood. 

An. unhappy rival preacher was tried and condemned on_ 
strong circumstantial evidence for this crime, and the Czar 
Peter pronounced this feat, by which an innocent fellow- 
creature was left to the gallows, to be worthier of his friend 
than even that which vecasioned it. He next introduced 
Robert to his brother, and we are presented with an account 
of their quarrel as it was viewed by the aggressor himself. 
One of the deepest mysteries of the volume follows, and this 
we shall cite as a specimen of their style. 


‘« Immediately after this I was seized with a strange distemper, 
which neither my friends nor physicians could comprehend, and it 
confined me to my chamber for many days; but | knew, myself, 
that I was bewitched, and suspected my father’s reputed concubine 
of the deed, I told my fears to my reverend protector, who hesi- 
tated concerning them, but I knew by his an and looks that he 
was conscious I was right. I tines conceived myself to be 
two people. When I lay in bed, I deemed there were two of us 
in it; when I sat up, [ always beheld another person, and always 
im the same position from the place where I sat or stood, which was 
about three paces off me towards my left side. It mattered not 
how many or how few were present : this my second self was sure 
to be present in his place ; and this occasioned a confusion in all m 
words and ideas that utterly astounded my friends, who all declare 
that instead of being deranged in my intellect, they had never heard 
My conversation manifest 80 eyeien energy or sublimity of concep- 
tion ; but for all that, over the singular delusion that J was two 
persons, my reasoning faculties had no power. The most perverse 

of it was, that I rarely conceived myself to be any of the two 
persons. 1 thought for the most part that my companion was ene 
ef them, and my er the other; and I found, that to be obliged 
te speak and answer in the character of another man, was a most 
ewkward business at the long run. 
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‘‘Who can doubt, from this statement, that I was bewitched, 
and that my relatives were at the ground of it? The constant and 
unnatural persuasion that I was my brother, proved it to my own 
satisfaction, and must, I think, do so to every unprejudiced person, 
This victory of the wicked one over me-kept me confined in my 
chamber, at Mr. Millar's house, for nearly. a month, until the 
prayers of the faithful prevailed, and I was restored. I knew it was 


‘a chastisement for my pride, because my heart was lifted up at my 


superiority over the enemies of the church; nevertheless, I de- 
termined to make short work with the aggressor, that the righteous 
might not be subjected to the effect of his diabolical arts again. 

‘‘I say 1 was confined a month. I beg he that readeth tu take 
note of this, that he may estimate how much the word, or even the 
oath, of a wicked man, is to depend on. For a month I saw no 
one but such as came into my room, and for all that, it will be 
seen, that there were plenty of the same set to attest upon oath 
that I saw my brother every day during that period; that I per- 
secuted him with my presence day and night, while all the time I 
never saw his face, save in a delusive dream. I cannot comprehend 
what manceuvres my illustrious friend was playing off with them 
about this time; for he, having the art of personating whom he 
chose, had peradventure deceived them, else so many of them had 
never all attested the same thing.” P, 233. 


A solemn compact was entered into not long afterwards 
between the friends, which one would suppose might have 
awakened a suspicion in Robert Cowlan that he was not ex- 
actly dealing with the Czar Peter in disguise. Gil-Martin gave 
his “‘ bond of blood that no human hand should ever hence- 
forth be able to injure his companion’s life, nor shed one drop 
of his precious blood, on condition that he would walk always 
by his directions.” In spite of all recollections of Drs. Dee 
and Faustus, Robert accepted the bargain with cheerfulness, 
and with no apparent misgiving that the powers of the Rus- 
sian Autocrat might be too limited to redeem a pledge, which 
no other crowned head (as far as we remember) has hitherto 
ventured to embody in any treaty. 

On the night of George Cowlan’s murder, Gil- Martin 
having gained the assent cf Robert to the deed, assumed the 
form of Drummond ; he then planted Robert in a dark entry, 
and pretending to give way to his antagonist, called for help, 
which was too fatally afforded. The subsequent death of the 
Laird placed Robert in possession of the family estates, and 
he was accompanied by his friend to Dalcastle : here, to his 
surprise, when he believed that he had passed not quite 
one month, he learned that he had been resident four montis 
and seven days, during which period, as he was also informed, 
he had debauched an innocent girl, the daughter of a widow, 
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and had instituted a suit against the unhappy mother, which 
has transferred her lands to himself and reduced her to utter 
destitution. Of these acts he was utterly unconscious, and 
they are succeeded by a second series of equal horror, during 
another period of similar abstraction ; the murders of his mo- 
ther and his mistress are among them. On his resuscitation 
he was again joined by Gil- Martin, who now pleased to assume 
the shape of the deceased George. Robert for the first time 
was anxious to get quit of his old acquaintance ; but he was 


checked by a mild avowal of fidelity, and a pleasant promise 
of fature enjoyment. 


“« Sooner shall you make the mother abandon the child of her 
bosom ; nay, sooner cause the shadow to relenquish the substance, 
than separate me from your side. Our beings are amalgamated, as 
it were, and consociated in one, and never shall [ depart from this 
country until I can carry you in triumph with me. P. 289. 


* Weare all subjected to two distinct natures in the same person. 
I myself have suffered grievously in that way. The spirit that now 
directs my energies is not that with which I was endowed at my 
creation, It is changed within me, and sois my whole nature. My 
former days were those of grandeur and felicity. But, would you 
believe it? I was not then a Christian. Now Lam. I have been 
converted to its truths by passing through the fire, and since my 
final conversion, my misery has been extreme. You complain that 
I have not been able to render you more happy than you were. 
Alas!do you expect it in the difficult and exterminating career 
which you have begun. 1, however, promise you this—a portion 
of the only happiness which I enjoy, sublime in its ‘motions, and 
splendid in its attainments—I will place you on the right hand of m 
throne, and show you the grandeur of my domains, and the felicity 
of my millions of true professors.” P. 293. 


At length affairs approached a crisis. Robert was accused 
of the marder of his mother, and absconded, after exchanging 
clothes with Gil. He slept on the first night of his flight in 
a weaver’s house, and, to his astonishment, on the next morn- 
ing, found bis own clothes substituted for the borrowed garb, 
sorely to the annoyance of his host, who believed his lodger 
to be no better than he should be. Arrived at Edinburgh he 
engaged with a printer, and here he found time and means to 
print his own journal, presenting it to his employer under the 
guise of “a Religious Parable, such as the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” While the work was yetin the press the devil was said 
to have appeared twice and to have assisted in printing it. 

“** Surely you are not such a fool,’ said I, ‘ as to believe that the 
devil really was in the printing office ?’ 
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«Qo, gud bless you sir! saw bim myself, gave him a nod, and 
good-day. Rather a gentlemanly personage—Green Circassian 
hunting coat and turban—Like a foreigner—Has the power of 
vanishing in one moment though—Rather a suspicious circumstance 
that. Otherwise, his appearance not much against him, P. $41. 


The master printer having heard this report, examined the 
pamphlet, which he had not looked at before, and gave no 
mean proof, as we think, of his critical powers, by calling it 
‘a medley of lies and blasphemy ;” and no injudicious exer- 
cise of his power, by committing the whole impression to 
the flames. Robert perceived who had been the unwelcome 
visitor, and treasuring up the clean sheets which now afforded 
the only remaining copy of his Memoirs, hastily abandoned 
Edinburgh, and set out for England. 

Every subsequent night was passed in strange and horrible 
disturbance. Noises and contentions ‘‘ were heard at the 
doors and windows and on the roof of the house in which 
Dalcastle chanced to abide,” louder and more furious than 
the heat of battle when the volleys of yong are mixed with 
groans, shouts, and blasphemous cursing. It thundered and 
lightned, and there were screams, groans, laughter and exe- 
crations all intermingled. On one occasion, when he was 
fairly turned out. of doors by his host in the middle of the 
night, 

“‘ The scene that ensued is neither to be described, nor believed, 
if it were. I was momently surrounded by a number of hideous 
fiends, who gnashed on me with their teeth, and clenched their , 
crimson paws in my face; and at the same instant I was seized by 
the collar of my coat behind, by my dreaded and devoted friend, 
who pushed me on, and with his gilded rapier waving and brandish- 
ing around me, defended me against all their united attacks. 
Horrible as my assailants were in appearance, (and they had _all 
monstrous shapes,) I felt that I would rather have fallen into their 
hands, than be thus led away captive by my defender at his will 
and pleasure, without having the right or power to say my life, or 
any part of my will, was my own. f could not even thank him for 
his potent guardianship, but hung down my head, and moved on I 
knew not whither, like a criminal led to execution, and still the 
infernal combat continued, till about the dawning, at which time I 
looked up, and all the fiends were expelled but one, who at a 
distance ; and still my persecutor and defender pushed me by the 
neck before him, : 

** At length he desired me to sit down and take some rest, with 
which I complied, for I had great need of it, and wanted the power 
to withstand what he deitied: There, for a whole morning did he 
detain me, tormenting me with reflections on the past, and pointing 
out the horrors of the future, until a thousand times I wished my- 
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self non-existent. ‘I have attached myself to your wayward 
fortune,’ said he, ‘and tt has been my ruin as well as thine. Un- 
grateful as you are, I cannot give you up to be devoured ; but this 
is a life that it is a to brook longer. Since our hopes are 
blasted in this world, and all our schemes of grandeur own ; 
and since our everlasting destiny is settled by a decree which no act 
of ours can invalidate, let us fall by our own hands, or by the hands 
of each other; die like heroes ; and, throwing off this frame of dross 
and corruption, mingle with the pute ethereal essence of existence, 
from which we derived our being.’ 

««] shuddered at a view of the dreadful alternative, yet was 
obliged to confess that in my present circumstances existence was 
not be borne. It was in vain that I reasoned on the sinfulness of 
the deed, and on its damning nature ; he made me condemn my- 
self out of my own mouth, by allowing the absolute nature of 
justifying grace, and the impossibility of the elect ever falling from 
the faith, or the glorious end to which they were called ; and then 
he said, this granted, self-destruction was the act of a hero, and 
none but a coward would shrink from it, to suffer a hundred 
times more every day and night that passed over his head. 

“TJ said I was still contented to be that coward; and all that I 
begged of him was, to leave nie to my fortune for a season, and to 
the just judgment of my creator; but he said his word and honour 
were engaged on my behoof, and these, im such a case, were not 
to be violated. ‘If you will not pity yourself, have pity on me,’ 
added he: ‘turn your eyes on me, and behold to what I am re- 
duced.’ 

“ Involuntarily did I turn round at the request, and caught a half 
glance of his features. May no eye destined to reflect on the beauties 
of the New Jerusalem inward upon the beatific soul, behold such 
a sight as mine then beheld ! My immortal spirit, blood and bones, 
were all withered at the blasting sight; and I arose and withdrew, 


with a which the pangs of death shall never wring from 
me, PP, 357. 


A few more nights of horror complete the tale. Gil-Mar- 
tin informed him that a number of infernals were watching to 
make a prey of his body, and that he could only be rescued 
by repeating, when in the greatest extremity, a certain ejacu- 
latory prayer, which he taught him. The words of this 
were equivocal and susceptible of a meaning “ 
dreadful.” Robert treasured it up however, and prepared to 
pass the night alone in an outhouse which had been appointed 


for his shelter. The remainder he must tell in his own 
manner. 


ae 8.-—My first night of trial in this place is overpast! 
Would that it were the last that I should ever see in this detested — 
world! Hf the horrors of hell are equal these I have suffered, 
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- eternity will be of short duration there, for no created energy can 


support them for one single month or week. 1 have been buffeted 
as never living creature was. My vitals have all been torn, and 
every faculty and feeling of my soul racked, and tormented into 
callous insensibility. I was even hung by the locks over a yawa- 
ing chasm, to which I could perceive no bottom, and then—not 
till then, did I repeat the tremendous prayer !—I was instantly at 
liberty ; and what I now am, the mn knows! Amen. 

“ September 18, 1712.—Still am living, though liker . to 
a vision than a human being ; but this is my last day of mortal ex- 
istence. Unable to resist any longer, I pledged myself to my 
devoted friend, that on this day we should die together, and trust 
to the charity of the children of men for a grave. Tam solemnly 
pledged ; and though I dared to repent, I am aware he will not be 
gainsaid, for he is raging with despair at his fallen and decayed 
majesty, and there is some miserable comfort in the idea that my 
tormentor shall fall with me. Farewell, world, with all th 
miseries ; for comforts or enjoyments hast thou none! Farewell, 
woman, whom I have despised and shunned; and man, whom I 
have hated ; whom, nevertheless, I desire to leave in charity!’ And 
thou, sun, bright emblem of a far brighter effulgence, I bid fare- 
well to thee also! ¥ do not now take my last look of thee, for to 
thy glorious orb shall a poor suicide’s last earthly look be raised. 
But, ah! who is -yon that I see approaching furiously—his stern 
face blackened with horrid despair ! My hour is at hand.—Almighty 
God, what is this that I am about todo! The hour of ce 
is past, and now my fate is inevitable.—Amen for ever | 1 will now 
seal up my little book, and conceal it ; and cursed be he who trieth 
to alter or amend. P. 366. 


Such is a rapid outline of this narrative, and we repeat 
that it cannot proceed from any pen but that of Mr. Hogg. 
No other writer could make himself so exactly in all points 
oui ixsAos, unless indeed there be a Gil-Martin in the pre- 
sent day, who professes identity with the Ettrick original. We 
are unable fully to:penetrate the object of the work, but what- 
ever this may be, im its effect we fear it will be mischievous. 
Mr. Hogg’s is not the hand which should approach the abuse 
of things sacred with raillery; and if his intention be to 
expose the absurdity of principle and the atrocity of conduct 
into which the unqualified ay <9 of the doctrine of ab- 
solute election may plunge its followers, we fear he has not 
succeeded in this att without exposing religion itself, in 
some degree, to the malice of the scoffer. We are far from 
being among those who hold that Christianity can suffer by a 
judicious ridicule of fanaticism. On the pote we think 
that such a weapon is not pie Br si but that it pos- 
sesses a keenness and power which belongs to no other ; smce 
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there are many things which cannot be attacked seriously 
without the hazard of bestowing upon them an importance 
which they little deserve. A laugh raised at the expence of 
those who profane religion by fantastic and extravagant ap- 

ndages is widely different from a laugh at religion itself ; 
for inasmuch as the holy traths which we cherish demand our 
attachment and reverence, in the same proportion do perver- 
sions of them call for our indignation and reproof. 

In the dexterity or the clumsiness with which this bright 
but dangerous weapon is employed, lies the distinction be- 
tween the man of genius and the pretender. JJ-es¢ vrai 
quil faut prendre garde que les railleries ne soient pas basses 
et indignes de la verité. Mais a cela prés quand on. pourra 
sen servir avec adresse cest un devoir que den user. The 
sentiment is that of Tertullian, the words are those of Pascal. 
We wish that the caution which is conveyed ii them had been 
better known to Mr. Hogg. : 








ArT. VI. Letters from an absent Brother, containing some 
Account of a Tour through parts of the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Northern Italy, and France, in the Summer 
of 1823. Two Vols. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Wilson. 1824. 


THE advertisements to the first and second editions of these 
volumes, are somewhat at variance with one another. 
The first informs us that 


*‘ The Author of the following Letters has yielded, with extreme 
reluctance, to the desires of his Family and Friends, by printing a 
few copies of them for private circulation. He earnestly entreats, 
that no one, into whose hands a small work may fall, will become 
accessary, in any way, to the Letters, or an of them, bei 

made public.” sth ae 


The second, as might be expected, reverses this sentence, 
and states, that the author finds himself compelled to consent 
to the present publication, since the copies of the letters have 
been, in fact, so widely circulated, as to make further con- 
cealment fruitless, if not impossible. 

We see no occasion for these apologies. Mr. Wilson took 
a trip to the continent for his health—wrote an account of 
what he saw to his sister—and on his return to this country, 


+ 
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revised and published his letters: a common and innocent 
concatenation of circumstances, in which the writer and the 
bookseller are usually more interested than any other portion 
of the community. 

But the volumes before us are of greater importance. The 
author is not a tourist, but ‘an enquirer into subjects con- 
nected with morals and religion.” ‘ He was not at all aware 
of the length of his correspondence, till be saw it collected on 
his return ;” when “ he found, to his utter surprise,” that “a: 
considerable circle of friends were pleased to express them- 
selves gratified with the number ne variety of facts he had 
collected, and especially with his account of the state of re- 
ligion abroad.” Since this “ the author has received, from 
various friends, on whose judgment he has been accustomed 
to rely, the most encouraging expectations as to the work 
itself,” &c. &o. &e. | 

If these various friends referred to Mr. Wilson’s Tour, we. 
can only wish him abler advisers. For, it is neither more 
nor less than a repetition of what every one has heard before 
—the travelling correspondence of a plain sensible man, who 
visits the Rhine and the Simplon for the first time. We sup- 
pose, however, that the cong’, rable circle were not thinkin 
of the journey, but of ‘‘ the jects connected with religion 
and snorals.” As Mr. Wilson is considered an authority in 
these matters, his letters might be expected to excite. con- 
siderable attention. ‘For our own parts, we certainly felt 
curious to know what our author would feel and say, under 
the novel circumstances in which he was placed ; and, pre- 
suming that our readers may have a similar curiosity, we 
shall endeavour to gratify it. 

The miscellaneous portions of the work will not detain us 
long. Schaffhauset and the lake of Geneva, Mont Blane 
and Chamouny, caf receive no fresh decorations from the. 
hands of a traveller, @Xcept his powers of writing are of the 
highest order. Mr. Wilson’s are not. He has a keen relish 
for the beauties of nature—but he cannot paint them ;—his 
adventures are in no respect above common place. An 
active and affectionate father of a family travels along after 
the usual fashion, and we sympathise in the sati 
which he feels at the recovery of his health and the welfare 
of his wife and children. But the religious parts of the let+ 
ters are more important. ‘They bespeak a man who is in 
earnest—a man who is not accustomed to waste bis time Or 
husband his strength—a man who is not deficient in inde- 
pendence or in moderation.. He generally thinks for ‘bim- 


VOL. XXII. JULY, 1824. 
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self, and he generally expresses himself with candour and 
courtesy. But where are the proofs of commanding intellect ! 
Where are the instances of extensive information, profound 
views, or nice discrimination? Where is the accurate. know- 
ledge of human nature, or the just estimate of affairs, past 
and present? If Mr. Wilson aspires to that high rank in the 
ecclesiastical world which some are disposed to assign him, 
he ought to possess these qualifications for it. We appre- 
hend that the contents of the present Tour will not tend to 
establish his title to them. 

Mr. Wilson informs us, in bis preface, that he has “ col- 
lected a number and variety of facts.” But unless this refers 
to the Alps and the Rhine, his “‘ circle of friends” were 
never more mistaken in their lives. Upon the subjects of 
religion and morals, he has collected very few facts ; the 
few which are presented to us are not new ; and instead of 
being remarkable for variety, they are remarkably monoto- 
nous. For instance, 


«« We reached the celebrated town of Lille (of which the Duke 
of Marlborough’s campaigns speak so much, and the fortifica- 
tions of which were the chef-d'-ceuvre of Vauban) about nine in 
the evening. It contains sixt. 9 thousand inhabitants, sur- 
rounded with walls, moats, and Be idable works. The town is 
built of stone, the houses are handsome, adorned with carved work, 
and finjshed in a style quite superior to our English ones. I called 
on the Protestant Minister—only two hundred and fifty Protestants, 
alarmed, dejected—a feeble Bible Society. Superstition with her 
dark damp shade overhangs the place. The trade is in lace and. 
cotton chiefly.” Vol. I. p. 19. 


“ Franckfort on the Maine, 522 miles from Calais, Monday 
Evening.— We arrived here to-day at one o’clock, This is a free 
city, with its own domain, burgomaster, senate, and laws,—fifty thou- 
sand souls ; perhegs the first commercial city in Germany ; fine wide. 
atfeets; large and noble private and public buildings all about ; 
evry ap ce of wealth and prosperity. ‘Itis also a Protestant 
city; at least three-fourths of the inhabitants are Protestants. It 
has seven thousand Jews, and many of them very opulent. The 
French Protestant Minister is a delightful man—pious, discreet, 
amiable, well-informed. He has been with us several hours this 
afternoon. There is here a Bible Society, and a Jews’ Conversion 
Seciety. In the public library is a copy of the first edition of the 
Bible printed upon parchment, in 1462, by Faustus. There are no 
foreign troops.” Vol. I. p. 57. 

“ im. between Darmstadt and Heidelberg, Wednesday 
Evening odey 16.—I had much conversation with my friend the 
French minister, before we left. Franckfort this morning. I was 
also introduced to one of the senators, an excellent man, president 
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of the Bible Society. A human philosophy applied rashly and pre- 
sumptuously to ee is the ates of German divinity 

the Protestants ;—endless refinements, imaginations, corruptions 
of the faith, tending to scepticism or atheism. Things are mend- — 
ing, but it is incredible what daring impieties are currently re- 
ceived.” Vol. I. p. 59. 

“‘ The University is open to Catholics and Protestants—six hun- 
dred and fifty members. It is the oldest University in Germany, 
having been founded in 1382. The grand Duke is a Protestant; 
and full liberty of worship is enjoyed. There is here a Bible 
Society; and religion seems, on the whole, flourishing. It was in 
this place that Melancthon began his studies.” Vol. I. p. 64, 


Is this important or accurate*information? The traveller 
breakfasts at Lille, dines at Franckfort, or sups at Heidel- 
burg ; and seizes thaf precious opportunity for enquiring after 
feeble Bible Societies, and flourishing Jew Conversions. We 
do not wish to trouble our readers with many remarks upon 
these thread-bare topics; but even if they ree to be 
admirers of such institutions, can they approve of Mr. Wil- 
son’s eternal recurrence to them? er Van Ess is, of 
course, to be visited. He is not at home! 


> i disappointment I kearcely ever felt. I saw however, 
the study of this excellent man; I sat in’ his chair ; I visited’ hid 
collection of Bibles ; I conversed with his secretary. Leander Van 
Ess was fifty-one the eighteenth of last month. He has left the 
University of Matbirg, where he was professor, and lives under 
the Protestant Grand Duke of .Hesse Darmstadt—I suppose for 
the sake of his personal safety. He has hada spitting of blood for 
four years, which prevents his preaching. He gives himself up to 
the propagation of the Gospel. He remains a Catholic priest. He 
has printed fourteen editions of his New Testament ; each was of 
an immense number of copies. He has circulated altogether four 
hundred and ninety-four.thousand eight hundred and sixty, an in- 
credible number. desire for the Scriptures among the 
Catholics, priests as Well as laity, is greater and greater. Some- 
times he circulates seven thousand in a single month, Lately, a 
priest in one parish sent for two thousand New Testaments; the 
parish is in the Schwarzwald or Black Forest. The a 
sented me with his pitture, and a copy of his New Testament 

what a blessing is such a man! what cannot ws ae of God do, 
in the most corrupt church! how charitable [we be in our 
judgments of individuals! This admirable man, though he calls 
himself a Catholic, has the spirit of a Reformer. He dwells on 
nothing but the great and necessary truths of Chri y. There 
is @ firommess and undauntedness in all he does which reminds one 
almost of Martin Luther. Let us‘ pray that many, many such 
Cathalie professors ee in every part of the 
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Continent—and ‘the traditions of men’ will fall away of them- 
selves.” Vol. I. p. 60. 


What the points of resemblance between Leander. and 
Lather may be, Mr. Wilson does not intimate. ‘To us the 
latter was only known as an indefatigable distributer of 
Bibles; and Nir. Wilson’s account of him adds nothing to 
our information. : 

The fact that Mr. Wilson sat in the professor’s chair is 
the only one that deserves the name. His motives are sup- 
posed—his actions are wrapped up under the vague assur- 
ance that he “* propagates the Gospel. Some how or other 
he reminds us of Luther, and is likely to sweep away the 
traditions of men. Is this a fact? 

At times Mr. Wilson communicates information which 
will not be welcome at Freemason’s Hall. 


“‘ I am sure we have little idea in England of the state of things 
abroad. We amazingly overstate the comparative amount of good 
effected by our Societies ;—the world is still ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins,’—vast tracts of barren Protestantism, or untilled and 
fruitless Popery, stretch all around us.—O, for that heavenly dew 
which only can soften, penetrate, and sanctify the soil !—the value 
of our religious advantages in England is more than ever impressed 
on my mind. Oh, a Sunday at home, what a blessing! The im- 
portance.also of the Holy Scriptures (and of the Bible Society) and 
of dwelling on the plain, practical, necessary truths of the Gospel, 
strikes me in a most forcible manner. ‘Adieu.’’ Vol.I. p. 69. 


The importance of Holy Scripture anv of the Bible So- 
ciety!!! The magnificence of the Rhine anv of Fleet 
Ditch! The height of Mont Blanc aNp of Primrose Hill! 

The remarks upon history and politics do not savour 
strongly of erudition or sound judgment. | 


‘“‘T observe, that God has often brought about the greatest 
works of mercy by some one individual in a town or country, raised 
up by his Spirit, embued with the knowledge of the Holy Seri 
tures, and armed with zeal, fortitude, wisdom, and love, Zui o 
at Zurich, Ecolampadius at Basle, Bucer at Strasburgh, Calvin and 
Beza in France and Geneva, Luther in Germany, Cranmer in 
England. Oh that men of a like spirit may be raised. up again ! 


Oh that Divines and Professors would study and transcribe St. 
Paul's Epistles!” Vol. I. p. 101. 


Can Mr. Wilson mean to say, that the Reformation in 
England was brought about by one individual, and that Cran- 
mer was that one’ Can he forget that Germany had its 
Melancthon as well as its Lather. Or is he liable to express 
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himself inaccurately, for the sake of effect, even in a revised 
edition of his works. 


‘“‘ The news has. just arrived here, that the Pope is dead, at the 
age of eighty-two or eighty-three. There is said to be a current 
prophecy at Rome that whatever Pope shall reign twenty-four 
years, he will be the last. This Pope as reigned nearly twenty- 
four years: Would to God he may be the last! I do not under- 
stand how our English ministers of state could unite in 
the Papal throne in 1814. I think Burleigh, and the other 
ministers of Queen Elizabeth, would never have done it.’’ Vol. LI. 
p. 25. i 

“I forgot to say that the King of the Netherlands appoints now 
the ministers to the Protestant churches, when they are vacant; 
because the dissensions and animosities occasioned by the elections 
threw the towns into confusion. This right the King has just 
claimed, without asking any one’s leave. I suppose our King’s 
prerogative of nominating bishops and deans sprung from similar 
mischiefs ; but our King acts by responsible Ministers in all his 
appointments, which makes an immense difference.” Vol. II. p. 194. 

‘‘ The fearful numbers of exposed or foundling children is a 
mournful proof of degenerated morals ; one thousand three hundred 
and eighty have been here received this year, that is in nine 
months; a large proportion, I should think, of all the births at 
Lyon. I am quite sure that thejlicensing and raising taxes from 
gambling houses, and other places of a profligate character, must 
directly tend to recognize and increase fatal immoralities. The 
whole system must be rotten to the core to admit of such regula~ 
tions. It is a still worse practice to suffer wretches stationed within 
houses of the worst description to be inviting passengers to enter, 
with a loud voice, and in the middle of the day. O what a falling 
off, since the noble army of martyrs died for the name of the Lord 
Christ on this very spot ?’ Vol. Il. p. 182. 


The suppression of the temporal power of the Pope, in 
imitation of Lord Burleigh; the falling off at Lyons from 
persecution to foundling hospitals; and the naif ay pone 
respecting bishops and deans, prepare us for an adventure 
which took place in the course of the tour. Mr. Wilson ac- 
tually met a foreigner who knew the history of England 
almost as well as himself. 

The attempts at conversion are somewhat singular. 


“I asked the waiter here, if they were all Catholics at Arona; 
he looked at me with astonishment, and said, yes :-—lI told him I 
was an Englishman and a Protestant, and that we-believed in Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, though we did not believe in the Pope; at 
which the man seemed more astonished still.” Vol. IL. p. 108. 

** | asked a person who called himself a bookseller, (who by the 
by, was the only. one in,dhe-sews,.a0d actdally had only one book 
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to sell, a Code of French laws) about the different institutions for 
religion. The man’s wife replied, they had an Archbishop, who 


had been simply bishop in Bonaparte’s time, but who was now 
Archbishop of Chamberry, and Prince Bishop of Geneva! 1 stared. 
She said he was Bishop of the Christians at Geneva, I asked her 
what she called the twenty-five thousand Protestants who inhabited 
that town? She answered, they were not Christians. I told her, 
then I was not one ; she begged on, and said she meant Apos- 
tolical Roman Christians. 1 told her I believed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and therefore I was a good Apostolical Christian, though 
nota Papist. I give this asa trait of character in a bettermost 
sort of person.” Vol. II. p. 151. 


Mr. Wilson was more fortunate with some English who 
attended divine service with his family at Bern. 


“TI must tell you, that good old M. Wittenbach called on us 
before we left Bern, and gave us his blessing ; and that three young 
ladies out of our congregation yesterday, seemed extremely affected 
with the discourse; they spoke to us this morning with evident 


interest and anxiety. It is, perhaps, hardly worth adding, that the 
arms of Bern isa bear.” Vol. Il. p. 8. 


The transition from the ladies to the bear is abrupt, and 
so are a few other passages in the letters. 


“‘ The very village where we now are is romantic beyond des- 
cription. 1 am sitting at the door of the inn, writing on a rough 
wooden. table which shakes at every movement of my hand the 
village church just in view—a few scattered houses around it—three 
noble mountains guarding it behind, on which some fine clouds are 
just resting—fruitfulness apparent all around—whilst company are 
driving up to the village, on the same errand with ourselves; and 
the sun from behind the mountains is casting alternate light and 
shade on the prospect. We only want a heart constantly raised u 
to our God and Saviour, and seeing him in every work of his good- 


ness and power, to complete the duty and pleasure of such a scene 
of wonders !— But dinner calls me off fir" Vol. Il. p. 48. 


We cannot congratulate our author upon the sobriety of 
his language on certain subjects. 


“* We arrived here yesterday afternoon, after a delightful journey 
of twenty-four miles from Bienne. We are now about nine hun- 


dred and cig hty seven-miles from Calais, and one thousand and eighty 


seven from ; and having reached what}may be called the ca- 
pital of Switzerland, and our resting-place in this enchanting country 
(for Geneva, if we go much there, is but two or three days journey), 
L would raise, as it were, ‘ my stone of memorial, and call it Eben- 


ezer ; and say Hitherto hath God helped’ us.’” Vol. I. p. 129: 
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“Once more, let me remark on the place where I am writing. 
it is called an Hospice or Spital. lt was enlarged last year ‘ith 
eleven new rooms by the government of Berfi; and the innkeeper 
is obliged to entertain strangers, to receive.the poor gratis; and 
keep the house open all the winter, for fear any travellers 
should be passing. O, that true Hospice and refuge, which our 
Saviour has set up in the Gospel, for the wandering traveller! 
May we ever flee to this sure habitation! The names of the per- 
sons who enlarged this house are painted, in great characters, on 
the wall of the dining-room ; how much more should the Saviour’s 
name be engraven on our hearts?” Vol.I.p. i162. | 

“ Bern, Sunday Evening, August 24, 1823.—We have had to-day 
a delightful Sunday ; twice have I heard the blessed tidings of Jesus 
Christ from the lips of his ministers.’” Vol. I. p. 1965. 


That Mr. Wilson should have heard the tidings of the 
Gospel at Bern, on the evening of Sunday, the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1823, will be strange news in Bedford-row. If it only 
means that he went to Church, he takes a round-about me- 
thod of communicating that fact. The quaint allusion to 
the Hospice, and to the names on the wall of the dining-room 
is followed by a more unaccountable rant. 


“ Further, let me consider the charity with which we should 
hope the best of these simple mia he ‘oe cottagers. come 
from Murren six leagues, six thousand feet of descent and ascent, 
to Lauterbrunnen church, even when seventy or eighty years old. 
Many of the houses have not only the names of the builder, but 
texts of Scripture, written on the outside. In a small inn at 
Guttanen, four leagues off, where we stopped yestérday, I found 
inscriptions on each side of the door of the chamber ; one of which 
was to this effect, ‘On God’s grace and good blessing, all man’s 
sticcess depends ; and without his help and mercy, all man’s doings 
aré vain.’ I find in thisinn, the Grimsel, a very excellent book of 

rayers, and a pious French tract; given, probably, by the Basle 

ract Society. There are a man and his wife and seven children 
here, and six servants, I have been talking to the only daughter 
who understands French, and have given her a Testament; she 
was very attentive to what I said, and asked me if I knew Dr, 
Steinkopff, whom she saw some yearsago. Thus charity may lead 
us to hope, that God our Saviour has many, many true disciples, 
in these wild deserts.’’ Vol. I. p. 162. 


If this means any thing, which we doubt, it means that 
charity would not have led us to hope that God has many 
true disciples in Switzerland, unless Mr. Wilson had found 
a tract given probably by the Basle Tract Society, and had 
seen a young peasant who had seen Dr. Steinkopff. What 
stuff! 
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to sell, a Come of ge oo eo se gee oo 
religion. man’s wife i y an Archbishop, 
had been simply bishop in Bonaparte’ 


8 time, but who = — 
rchbishop of Chamberry, and Prince Bishop of Geneva ! 1 stared. 
She said he was Bishop of the Christians at Geneva. I asked her 
what she called the twenty-five thousand Protestants who inhabited 
that town? She answered, they were not Christians. 1! told her, 
Se a , and said she meant Apos- 
tolical Roman Christians. 1 told her I believed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and therefore I was a good Apostolical Christian, though 
nota Papist. I give this asa trait of character in a bettermost 
sort of person.” Vol. II. p. 151. 


Mr. Wilson was more fortunate with some English who 
attended divine service with his family at Bern. 


“T must tell you, that good old M. Wittenbach called on us 
before we left Bern, and gave us his blessing ; and that three young 


ladies out of our congregation yesterday, seemed extremely 
with the discourse; they spoke to us this morning with evident 


interest and anxiety. It is, perhaps, hardly worth adding, that the 
arms of Bern isa bear.” Vol. Il. p. 8. 


The transition from the ladies to the bear is abrupt, and 
so are a few other passages in the letters. 


“ The very village where we now are is romantic beyond des- 

iption. 1 am sitting at the door of the inn, writing on a ae 
wooden table which shakes at every movement of my hand the 
village church just in view—a few scattered houses around it—three 
noble mountains guarding it behind, on which some fine clouds are 
just resting—fruitfulness apparent all around—whilst company are 
driving up to the village, on the same errand with ourselves ; and 
the sun from behind the mountains is casting alternate light and 
shade on the p We only want a heart constantly raised u 
to our God and Saviour, and seeing him in every work of his good- 


ness and power, to complete the duty and pleasure of such a scene 
of wonders !— But dinner calls me off fir Vol. II. p. 48. 


We cannot congratulate our author upon the sobriety of 
his language on certain subjects. 


“ We arrived here yesterday afternoon, after a delightful journey 
of twenty-four miles from Bienne. We are now about nine hun- 
dred and eighty seven-miles from Calais, and one thousand and eighty 
seven from Landen and having reached what}may be called the ca- 
pital of Switzerland, and our resting-place in this enchanting country 
(for Geneva, if we go much there, is but two or three days journey), 
Lk would raise, as it were, ‘my stone of memorial, and call it Eben- 


ezer ; and say Hitherto hath God helped us.’” Vol. I. p. 12% 
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“Once more, let me remark on the place where | am writing. 
it is called an Hospice or Spital. lt was enlarged last year wi 
eleven new rooms by the government of Berhi; and the innkeeper 
is obliged to entertain strangers, to receive the poor gratis, and 
keep the house open all the winter, for fear any travellers 
should be passing. O, that true Hospice and refuge, which. our 
Saviour has set up in the Gospel, for the wandering traveller! 
May we ever flee to this sure habitation! The names of the per- 
sons who en} this house are painted, in great characters, on 
the wall of the dining-room ; how much more Should the Saviour’s 
name be engraven on our hearts?” Vol, I. p. 162. 

“ Bern, Seem Evening, August 24, 1823.—We have had to-day 
a delightful Sunday ; twice have I heard the blessed tidings of Jesus 
Christ from the lips of his ministers.” Vol. I. p. 195. 


That Mr. Wilson should have heard the tidings of the 
Gospel at Bern, on the evening of Sunday, the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1825, will be strange news in Bedford-row. If it only 
méans that he went to Church, he takes a round-about me- 
thod of communicating that fact. The quaint allusion to 
the Hospice, and to the names on the wall of the dining-room 
is followed by a more unaccountable rant. 


“ Further, let me consider the ay with which we should 
hope the best of these simple ple. The poor cottagers come 
from Murren six leagues, six thousand feet of descent and ascent, 
to Lauterbrunnen church, even when seventy or eighty years old. 
Many of the houses have not only the names of the builder, but 
texts of Scripture, written on the outside. In a small inn at 
Guttanen, four leagues off, where we stopped yestérday, I found 
inscriptions on each side of the door of the chamber ; one of which 
was to this effect, ‘On God’s grace and good blessing, all man’s 
success depends ; and without his help and mercy, all man’s doings 
are vain.’ I find in thisinn, the Grimsel, a very excellent book of 

rayers, and a pious French tract; given, probably, by the Basle 
Frract Society. There are a man and his wife and seven children 
here, and six servants. I have been talking to the only daughter 
who understands French, and have given her a Testament; she 
was very attentive to what I said, and asked me if I knew Dr, 
Steinkopff, whom she saw some yearsago. Thus charity may lead 
us to hope, that God our Saviour has many, many true disciples, 
in these wild deserts."’ Vol. L. p. 162. 


If this means any thing, which we doubt, it means that 
charity would not have led us to hope that God has many 
true disciples in Switzerland, unless Mr. Wilson had found 
a tract given probably by the Basle Tract Society, and had 
seen a young peasant who had scen Dr. Steinkopff. What 
stuff! 
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to sell, a Code of French Jaws) about the different institutions for 
— The man’s wife ee they had an Archbishop, who 
been simp! in 


Mone 8 onaparte’s time, but who was now 
Archbishop of Chamberry, and Prince Bishop of Geneva ! 1 stared. 


She said he was Bishop of the Christians at Geneva, I asked her 
what she called the twenty-five thousand Protestants who inhabited 
that town? She answered, they were not Christians. I told her, 
then I was not one ; she b on, and said she meant Apos- 
tolical Roman Christians. 1 told her I believed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and therefore I was a good Apostolical Christian, though 
nota Papist. I give this asa trait of character in a bettermost 
sort of person.” Vol, IT. p. 151. 


Mr. Wilson was more fortunate with some English who 
attended divine service with his family at Bern. 


“TI must tell you, that good old M. Wittenbach called on us 
before we left Bern, and gave us his blessing ; and that three young 
ladies out of our congregation yesterday, seemed extremely affected 
with the discourse; they spoke to us this morning with evident 


interest and anxiety. It is, perhaps, hardly worth adding, that the 
arms of Bern isa bear.” Vol. II. p. 8. 


The transition from the ladies to the bear is abrupt, and 
so are a few other passages in the letters. 


“‘ The very village where we now are is romantic beyond des- 
cription. 1 am sitting at the door of the inn, writing on a rough 
wooden table which es at every movement of my hand the 
village church just in view—a few scattered houses around it—three 
noble mountains guarding it behind, on which some fine clouds are 
just resting—fruitfulness apparent all around—whilst company are 
driving up to the village, on the same errand with ourselves; and 
the sun from behind the mountains is casting alternate light and 
shade on the p We only want a heart constantly raised u 
to our God and Saviour, and seeing him in every work of his good- 
ness and power, to complete the duty and of such a scene 
of wonders !—But dinner calls me off!!!» Vol. II. p. 48. 


We cannot congratulate our author upon the sobriety of 
his language on certain subjects. 


“* We arrived here yesterday afternoon, after a delightful journey 
of twenty-four miles from Bienne. We are now about nine hun- 


dred and eighty seven-miles from Calais, and one thousand and eighty 
seven from Landen ; and having reached what}may be called the ca- 
pital of Switzerland, and our resting-place in this enchanting country 


journey), 
would raise, as it were, ‘my stone of memorial, and cali it Eben- 


ezer ; and say Hitherto hath God helped us,’” Vol. I. p. 129: 


~ Geneva, if we go much vaciva te bat two or three da 
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“Once more, let me remark on the place where I am aiting. 
it is called an Hospice or Spital. It was enlarged last wi 
r 


eleven new rooms by the government of Berfi; and the eepe 


is obliged to entertain strangers, to receive the poor gratis; and 
keep the house open all the winter, for fear any t 
should be passing. O, that true Hospice and refuge, which ..dur 
Saviour has set up in the Gospel, for the wandering traveller ! 
wag Ty lead pig baa wpe ap ay eye Dw ko 
sons who enlarged this house are pai in great an 
the wall of the dining-room; how much more Should the Saviour’s 
name be engraven on our hearts?” Vol.I.p. 162. 

“ Bern, Sunday Evening, August 24, 1823.—We have had to-day 
a delightful Sunday ; twice have I heard the blessed tidings of Jesus 
Christ from the lips of his ministers.’” Vol. I. p. 195. 


That Mr. Wilson should have heard the tidings of the 
Gospel at Bern, on the evening of Sunday, the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1823, will be strange news in Bedford-row. If it only 
méans that he went to Church, he takes a round-about me- 
thod. of communicating that fact. The quaint allasion to 


the Hospice, and to the names on the wall of the dining-room 
is followed by a more unaccountable rant. 


“ Further, let me consider the charity with which we should 
hope the best of these simple, people. The Fae cottagers come 
from Murren six ieagues, six thousand feet of descent and ascent, 
to Lauterbrunnen church, even when seventy or eighty years old. 
Many of the houses have not only the names of the builder, but 
fexts of Scripture, written on the outside. In a small inn at 
Guttanen, four leagues off, where we stopped yestérday, I found 
inscriptions on each side of the door of the chamber ; one of which 
was to this effect, ‘On God’s grace and good blessing, all man’s 
sticcess depends ; and without his help and mercy, all man’s doings 
aré vain.’ I find in this’inn, the Grimsel, a very excellent book of 
prayers, and a pious French tract; given, probably, by the Basle 

ract Society. There are a man and his wife and seven children 
here, and six servants, I have been talking to the only daughter 
who understands French, aud have given her a Testament; she 
was very attentive to what I said, and asked me if I knew Dr 
Steinkopff, whom she saw some yearsago. Thus charity may lead 
us to hope, that God our Saviour has many, many true disciples, 
in these wild deserts.’’ Vol. L. p. 162. 


If this means any thing, which we doubt, it means that 
charity would not have led us to hope that God has 'man 
true disciples in Switzerland, unless Mr. Wilson had foun 
a tract given probably by the Basle Tract Society,.and had 
seen a young peasant who had seen Dr. Steinkopff. What 
stuff ! 
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88 Daniel Wilson's Tour. 
Mr. Wilson is one of the last men we should suspect of 


treating religion with levity. Ludere cum sacris was the 


practice of the Puritans; with whom, on some occasions, he 
affects to identify himself*. And there may still be a knot 
of their genuine sons, who crack their jokes with Rowland 
Hill, and pun sinners into repentance. But we were not 
aware that the custom obtained at St. John’s, as Mr. Wil- 
son delights to call his late chapel in Bedford Row; and we 


Shall be sorry to hear that it is transplanted to Islington. 


Is it decent or becoming, that a solemn appeal to the Creator 
and the Redeemer, should conclude with—but dinner calls 
me off?—or that the same letter which informed his sister of 
the conversion of the young ladies at Bern, should contain 


the following picturesque description of the beds in the 
Pays Bas. 


“‘ Now let me answer your inquiries about the beds in the Pays 
Bas and Germany : Ist. We were in danger of rolling out, from the 
inclined, shelving form of the high, thick, awkward, trebled mat- 
tresses ; the beds inclined both from one side to the other, and from 
the head to the foot. 2d. If you kept in bed, then you were in 
danger of losing all the scanty clothes at once, by the slightest 
change of position. $d. If you laid hold of the clothes to prevent 
this, then you infallibly uncovered your feet ; and in rising to ad- 
just the clothes, the whole bed became deranged. 4th. When other 
things were settled, you had to search about with your hands in 
the straw of the mattresses, and push down some of the principal 
bumps as well as you could. 5th. The curtains being suspended on 
a ring or hoop, from the top of the room, (the beds having no posts) 
you were in danger of pulling down the whole canopy upon you, if 
you drew the curtains round you. 6th. All these dangers being 
over, you were exposed every minute, till the house was quiet, to 
persons of all descriptions coming into your room; for the lock 
would sometimes net turn, and you had no bolts, Then, 7th. The 
servants knew not one word of French ; and, lastly, the beds them- 
selves were so small, and so beset with hard wooden sides and ends, 
that you were infallibly exposed to injuring your hands, or arms, or 


head, by violent blows. Now we are in Switzerland, the beds are 
generally better.” Vol. II. p. 11. 


We have no fault to find with this critique upon beds.— 
Doubtless they deserve it all, and worse. But the juxta- 
position of this good-humoured trifling and the most awful 
truths of religion, is more than we can endure. It tends to 
bring sacred subjects into contempt ; and, what is of infinitely 





* “The term Christian was then used instead of argument, just as the words 
Loliard, Puritan, Pietist, Methodist, Calvinist, Evangelical, Saint, &c. have since 
supplied its place.’’. Vol, II. p. 175. 
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less consequence, it tends to disgust us with Mr. Wilson's 
book. If the author deemed it expedient to discuss the 
state of religion on the Continent, and possessed accurate 
information on the subject, his undertaking would be inno- 
cent, even if it proved fruitless ; bat to mix up religion with 
dinners and bed-making, is. an act of indecorum which 
Englishmen will never sanction. 

, d what, after all, is the information respecting religion, 
which Mr. Wilson has acquired and communicates? The 
statement respecting Paris may be taken as a specimen’ of 
the rest ; and the reader shall judge of that for himself. 


“ Of Paris I need not say much ; every one knows something 
of the splendour of its public buildings, and of its various attrac- 
tions, in point of art and taste, to travellers of every description. 
I was, however, chiefly interested by its moral and religious state. 
Let me therefore first observe, that I was gratified and even affected 
at attending the committees of the Bible Society, when I thought 
of the seu, chy aus horrors which had taken place in the streets of 
that city thirty years before, and the daring efforts of the conspira- 
tors against Christianity, under Voltaire and D’Alembert, during 
the preceding century. | need scarcely tell you, in the next place, 
what pleasure I derived from becoming acquainted with such per- 
sons as the Baron de Sacy, almost the last of the distinguished 
Jansenist body, and the most accomplished oriental scholar in Eu- 
rope; and the Count de Hauterive of the Foreign Department, 
whose knowledge of political economy is so justly esteemed: he 
wag an éléve of the Duc de Choiseul, and seemed to know the 
history of our own country better than I knew it myself. I was 
struck with the warmth with which he condemned our conduct to. 
wards the Irish Catholics. I was also introduced to the amiable 
ex-Bishop Grégoire, a truly liberal Catholic, and devoted to the 
cause of religion and humanity ; as well as to the Marquis de Jau- 
court, a Protestant noble, and President of the Paris Bible Society ; 
the Baron de Staél I was so unfortunate as not to find in Paris, [ 
had the pleasure, however, of meeting him several times in London 
upon my return home.—I do not mention my old friends, Professors 
Keiffer, Stapffer, &c.” -Vol. II. p. 237. 

“ French Protestant preachers.—You will not be surprised when I 
mention in the next place, that I was grieved to find only one public 
service on the Sunday at Paris, for a population of nearly 30,000 
Protestants. But this is not all: in the sermons I heard, 1 wanted 
more of the sound, orthodox, Seriptural divinity of Craupg, the 
author of the Treatise on the Composition of a Sermon, and of the 
Defence of the Reformation, and the antagonist of Bossuet at the 
celebrated conference in 1682 ;—more of the force and vigorous 
address of Dusosc, in his able and most evangelical work on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians—of whom Louis XIV, said, that he was 
the first speaker in France—and more of the piety and unction of 
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88 Daniel Wilson's Tour. 
Mr. Wilson is one of the last men we should suspect of 


treating religion with levity. Ludere cum sacris was the 


practice of the Paritans; with whom, on some occasions, he 
affects to identify himself*. And there may still be a knot 
of their genuine sons, who crack their jokes with Rowland 
Hill, and pun sinners into repentance. But we were not 
aware that the custom obtained at St. John’s, as Mr. Wil- 
son delights to call his late chapel in Bedford Row; and we 


shall be sorry to hear that it is transplanted to Islington. 


Is it decent or becoming, that a solemn appeal to the Creator 
and the Redeemer, should conclude with—but dinner calls 
me off ?—or that the same letter which informed his sister of 
the conversion of the young ladies at Bern, should contain 


the following picturesque description of the beds in the 
Pays Bas. 


“‘ Now let me answer your inquiries about the beds in the Pays 
Bas and Germany: ist. We were in danger of rolling out, from the 
inclined, shelving form of the high, thick, awkward, trebled mat- 
tresses ; the beds inclined both from one side to the other, and from 
the head to the foot. 2d. If you kept in bed, then you were in 
danger of losing all the scanty clothes at once, by the slightest 
change of position. $d. If you laid hold of the clothes to prevent 
this, then you infallibly uncovered your feet ; and in rising to ad- 
just the clothes, the whole bed became deranged. 4th. When other 
things were settled, you had to search about with your hands in 
the straw of the mattresses, and push down some of the principal 
bumps as well as you could. 5th. The curtains being suspended on 
a ring or hoop, from the top of the room, (the beds having no posts) 
you were in sina of pulling down the whole canopy upon you, if 
you drew the curtains round you. 6th. All these dangers being 
over, you were exposed every minute, till the house was quiet, to 
persons of all descriptions coming into your room; for the lock 
would sometimes not turn, and you had no bolts, Then, 7th. The 
servants knew not one word of French ; and, lastly, the beds them- 
selves were so small, and so beset with hard wooden sides and ends, 
that you were infallibly exposed to injuring your hands, or arms, or 
head, by violent blows. Now we are in Switzerland, the beds are 
generally better.” Vol. II. p. 11. 


We have no fault to find with this critique upon beds.— 
Doubtless they deserve it all, and worse. But the juxta- 
position of this good-humoured trifling and the most awful 
truths of religion, is more than we can endure. It tends to 
bring sacred subjects into contempt ; and, what is of infinitely 





* «The term Christian was then used instead of argument, just as the words 


Loliard, Puritan, Pietist, Methodist, Calvinist, Evangelical, Saint, &c. have since 
supplied its place.” . Vol, II. p. 175. 
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less consequence, it tends to disgust us with Mr. Wilson's 
book. If the author deemed it expedient to discuss the 
state of religion on the Continent, and possessed accurate 
information on the subject, his undertaking would be inno- 
cent, even if it proved fruitless ; bat to mix up religion with 
dinners and bed-making, is. an act of indecorum which 
Englishmen will never sanction. 

, d what, after all, is the information respecting religion, 
which Mr. Wilson has acquired and communicates? The 
statement respecting Paris may be taken as a specimen of 
the rest ; and the reader shall judge of that for himself. 


‘‘ Of Paris I need not say much ; every one knows something 
of the splendour of its public buildings, and of its various attrac- 
tions, in point of art and taste, to travellers of every description: 
I was, however, chiefly interested by its moral and religious state. 
Let me therefore first observe, that I was gratified and even affected 
at attending the committees of the Bible Society, when I thought 
of the saveleticnery horrors which had taken place in the streets of 
that city thirty years before, and the daring efforts of the conspira- 
tors against Christianity, under Voltaire and D’Alembert, during 
the preceding century. | need scarcely tell you, in the next place, 
what pleasure I derived from becoming acquainted with such per- 
sons as the Baron de Sacy, almost the last of the distinguished 
Jansenist body, and the most accomplished oriental scholar in Eu- 
rope; and the Count de Hauterive of the mes Department, 
whose knowledge of political economy is so justly esteemed: he 
wag an éléve of the Duc de Choiseul, and seemed to know the 
history of our own country better than I knew it myself. .I was 
struck with the warmth with which he condemned our conduct to. 
wards the Irish Catholics. I was also introduced to the amiable 
ex-Bishop Grégoire, a truly liberal Catholic, and devoted to the 
cause of religion and humanity ; as well as to the Marquis de Jau- 
court, a Protestant noble, and President of the Paris Bible Society ; 
the Baron de Staél I was so unfortunate as not to find in Paris, [I 
had the pleasure, however, of meeting him several times in London 
upon my return home.—I do not mention my old friends, Professors 
Keiffer, Stapffer, &c.” Vol. II. p. 237. 

“French Protestant preachers.—You will not be re om when I 
mention in the next place, that I was grieved to find only one public 
service on the Sunday at Paris, for a population of nearly 30,000 
Protestants. But this isnot all: in the sermons I heard, I wanted 
more of the sound, orthodox, Seriptural divinity of Cuaupe, the 
author of the Treatise on the Composition of a Sermon, and of the 
Defence of the Reformation, and the antagonist of Bossuet at the 
celebrated conference in 1682;—more of the force and vigorous 
address of Dusosc, in his able and most evangelical work on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians—of whom Louis XIV, said, that he was 
the first speaker in France—and more of the piety and unction of 
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DRELINcouRT, whose book against the fear of death is in Almost 
every one’s hands. I must say, however, in fairness, that the dis- 
courses at the Protestant church were incomparably superior to a 


- Inost florid and unsatisfactory charity sermon which I heard on a 


week-day from the king's almoner, at the chapel of a benevolent 
asylum for aged and destitute persons of family. I never shall forget 
the scene that day: nearly all the French court was presetit. The 
Duchesses of Angotiléme and Berry, the Pope’s Legate, the Atch- 
bishop of Paris, the public ministers ofstate, among whom I par- 
ticularly noticed M. Chateaubriand ; ladies of quality without end, 
two of whom, splendidly attired, received the collection as we went 
out, in velvet bags. But the sermon—the only idea I will quote 
from rhe is, “Charity makes those who exercise it as Gods.” Vol. LI. 
p. 240. 


These are Mr. Wilson’s various facts respecting Paris. 
He heard a few preachers, liked some of them, and disliked 
others. He met and conversed with a few gentlemen and 
clergymen, and asked them what they thought of religion and 
morals on the Continent ; and after this very elaborate and 
satisfactory enquiry, he is convinced that the best human 
instraments for the regeneration of Europe, are, first and 
foremost, the Bible Society—secondly, Scott’s Commentary 
on the Bible—and, thirdly, Milner’s Church History. The 
two latter are now doing into French; one under the imme- 
diate superintendance of Mr. Wilson himself. When they 
are completed, we presume he will retarn to the Continent, 
and, under the protection of his @s triplex, proceed to 
convert more important personages than the bookseller’s 
wife at Lyons, or the waiter at Arona. 

Bat, to be serious.—IJs it consistent with Mr. Wilson’s 
character for good sense, to suppose that, upon such a slight 
acquaintance with foreign countries, he can be competent 
fo point out the best method of improving them? He may 
see that much requires to be done; he may perceive the 
manifold errors and corruptions of Pepery, and the luke- 
warmness and indifference of nominal Protestantism ;—but in 
undertaking to prescribe a cure, for all or any of them, he 
sadly overrates his strength. Even with regard to the mar- 
row field of Switzerland, which obtained its full share of Mr. 
Wilson’s attention, there is a total absence of practical sug- 

tions for its welfare. We are treated with an eulogy upon 
alvin—we dre assured that Geneva was the “last favourite 
refuge of religious liberty’—and we are called upon to mourn 
over its lapsé into Socianism ;—buat there is not even an at- 
témpt (o trace the causes from which that mischief sprang. 
The trifling difference between Episcopacy and Presbyte- 
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rianism falls bat once under Mr. Wilson’s notice, and is then 
dismissed in a single line. Weare told of a promising youn 
minister at Hamburgh, a German Priest, who has renounce 
Popery, and embraced Protestanism—a feeble Bible Society 
in one quarter, and an energetic Tract Society in another; 
and from these meagre data, we are to draw sweeping con- 
clusions, without waiting to discuss matters of. doctrine or 
discipline, or asking why the unevangelical Church of Eng- 
land has fared so much better than sorespe Protestants. T 
Huguenots might probably have prevailed in France as the 
we aster prevailed in England, if Calvin had not imbued 
them with the spirit of fanaticism. In politics and in re- 
ligion, the French Protestants were his pupils; and their 
destruction must be laid at his door. His successors in the 
present day will tread in his steps, whenever they have the 
ower; but it is by retracing thefh, and shunning them, and 
y no other method, that the Socinian and Predestinarian 
creeds can be banished from Geneva, and the Catholic 
Church of France be gradually changed into a Protestant 
one. Mr. Wilson may not have discovered the circumstance 
either in Milner’s History or Scott’s Comment; bat it is a 
circumstance upon which he ought to have reflected, and 
ought not to have been silent. Wishing, however, to take 
leave of him on good terms, we shall conclude our extracts 
with a broad hint to the Society for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Liberty, and with a passage apon the blessings of 
England, with the spirit of which we cordially concur. 


‘“¢ Sunduy Evening, ten o’clock.—I have spent a most delightful 
evening at one of the Professors of the University. We had family 
devotion, In the midst of it arrived a French Protestant minister, 
from the Cevennes, in the department of the Garde. Our host, 
when he had ended his own prayer, asked him to pray, and then 
me ; so that a minister of the Swiss, French, and English churches, 
prayed in succession. We had then an hour and a half of most 
edifying conversation—quite delightful. The French minister 
complained loudly of the indiscretion of friends in England, in 
addressing, a few years ago, circular letters to the Protestant 
ministers of La G to inquire whether they were persecuted, &c. 
The Préfet of his parish was extremely angry, and asked, what the 
English would have said if French priests had sent circular 
ease to the Catholics of Ireland, with similar inquiries ?” Vol, II. 
P- 202. | 

‘“‘ But gratitude to God for the blessings which we enjoy in 
England, is a further general sentiment powerfully awakened by 
Chad rar ip tour. Never was ht impressed gg Fon thankfulness to 

oe Gis secon, Tego » prosperous, y, state of m 
own country, as when I had the opportunity of comparing’ it with 
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that of the nations of the continent. At home murmurs, objec- 
tions, difficulties, are sometimes heard and propagated. Men are 
restless and discontented. But let any one travel abroad, and he 
must be ungrateful indeed if his complaints are not changed into 
admiration. I am far from denying the occasional errors of our 
rulers, or the human imperfections inherent in our legislature and 
laws. I am still further from denying, that in our moral and re- 
ligious conduct, as a nation, there is much of individual evil to de- 
plore. I would be the last to dissemble the many sins amongst 
us which provoke the anger of God, and which are the more 
criminal in proportion to our kuowledge and ample means of in- 
struction—the luxury, the pride, the sad mixture of infidelity and 
contempt of the Gospel, the departure of some of our clergy from 
the reformed doctrines, our divisions and party-spirit on every 
question, our neglect of adequate means of education to our poor, 
our encouragement of the sale of pernicious liquors amongst them, 
our licentious and blasphemous press, the scandalous disorder of 
our public places of amusement, our Sunday newspapers, Sunday 
dissipation, and Sunday travelling, our oppression of the innocent 
African slave in our West India Islands—these and other public 
evils no one is more sensible of than myself. Still, thank God, 
England is on the whole as superior to other lands in the practice 


of morals, as in the extent and success of her commerce and her 
arms.” Vol, II. p. 268. 


The ‘‘ oppression of the innocent African,” and ‘‘ the de- 
parture of some of our clergy from the reformed doctrines,” 
might as well have been left out. But the tendency of the 
passage is good; and Mr. Wilson will be more usefully em- 
ployed in disseminating such sentiments as these, than in 
planning the downfall of the Pope. 








Arr. VII. The Adventures and Sufferings of John R. 
Jewitt, Only Survivor of the Ship Boston, during a 
Captivity of nearly Three Years among the Savages of 
Nootka Sound ; with an Account of the Manners, Mode 
of Living, and Religious tee of the Natives, 12mo. 
238 pp. 5s. Hurstand Co. 1824. 


Joun R. Jewitt was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 
1783. His father, who was a reputable blacksmith, after- 
wards setffed at Hull, a place, of all others, the most likely 
to kindle the dormant spirit of an embryo Sindbad. An 
American captain who passed many social evenings with his 
father, sucveeded in obtaining his consent that Jewitt should 
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Jewitt’s Captivity in Nootha Sound. 9:3 


sail with him as armourer; and on the 3d of September 
1802, he left the Downs on a voyage to Nootka Sound, 
which he reached on the 12th of March, 1803. The natives 
received the strangers with great apparent cordiality.. The 
king, Maquina, visited them in person; as he could make 
himself well understood in English, he frequently dined on 
board the ship, and it was on one of these occasions that an 
injudicious and petulant speech from Captain Salter, gave 
rise to the bloody catastrophe which- overwhelmed himself 
and bis crew. Maquina had. broken one of the locks of a 
double barrelled fowling-piece which the captain had given 
him, and brought it back, saying it was peshak, bad. Cap- 
tain Salter, in a moment of ill humour, indignant at the con- 
tempt with which he thought his present was treated, and 
forgetful of Maquina’s knowledge of English, uttered some 
opprobrious terms, called him liar, and tossed the gun which 
‘that fellow” had broken to Jewitt to be mended. The 
king uttered not a word in reply, but his face sutliciently be- 
trayed his anger. While the captain was speaking he re- 
peatedly put his hand to his throat and rubbed it on his 
bosom, in order, us he afterwards said, to keep down his 
heart, which was rising in his throat and choaking him. 

On the day after this insult Maquina invited a party to 
fish for salmon, and in their absence himself and his chiefs 


_dined on board. 


“ Shortly after the departure of the boats, I went down to my 
vice bench in the steerage, where I was 4 OY in cleaning mus~ 
kets. I had not been there more than an hour, when I heard the 
men hoisting in the long boat, which, in a few minutes after, was 
succeeded by a great bustle and confusion on deck. I immediately 
ran up the steerage stairs, but scarcely was my head above deck, 
when I was caught by the hair by one of the savages, and lifted 
from my feet; fortunately for me, my hair being short, and the 
ribbon with which it was tied slipping, I fell from his hold into the 
steerage, As I was falling, he struck at me with an axe, which cut 
a deep gash in my forebead, and penetrated the skull, but in con- 
sequence of his losing his hold, I luckily escaped the full force of 
the blow ; which, otherwise, would have cleft my head in two. 1 
fell, stunned and senseless, upon the floor. How long I continued 
in this situation I know not, but, on recovering my senses, the first 
thing that I did was to try to get up; but so weak was I, from the 
loss of blood, that I fainted and fell. 1 was, however, soon recalled 
to my recollection, by three loud shouts or yells from the sa 
which convinced me that they had got possession of the ship, It 
is impossible for me to describe my feelings at this terrific sound. 
Some faint idea may be formed of them by those who have known 
what it is to half waken froma hideous dream; and still think it 
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real. Never, no, never shall I lose from my mind the im i 
of that dreadful moment. I expected every instant to shes the 
wretched fate of my unfortunate ions, and when I heard the 
song of triumph, by which these infernal yells were succeeded, my 
blood ran cold in my veins. 

“ Having at length prey sie recovered my senses to look 
around me, after wiping the blood from my eyes, I saw that the 
hatch of the steerage was shut. ‘This was done, as I afterwards 
discovered, by order of Maquina, who, on seeing the savage strike 
at me with the axe, told him not to hurt me, for that I was the 
armourer, and would be useful to them in repairing their arms: 
while, at the same time, to prevent any of his men from injuring 
me, he had the hatch closed. But to me this circumstance wore a 
very different appearance, for I thought that these barbarians had 
only prolonged my life in order to deprive me of it by the most 
cruel tortures. 

* I remained in this horrid state of suspense for a very long 
time, when, at length, the hatch was opened, and Maquina, calling 
me by name, ordered me to come oe I epee my way up as 
well as I was able, being almost blinded with the blood that flowed 
from my wound, and so weak as with difficulty to walk. The king, 
on perceiving my situation, ordered one of his men to bring a pot 
of water to wash the blood from my face, which having done, L 
was able to see distinctly with one of my eyes, but the other was so 
swollen, from my wound, that it was closed. But what a terrific 
spectacle met my eyes! six naked savages, standing in a circle 
around me, covered with the blood of my murdered comrades, with 
their daggers uplifted in their hands, — to strike. I now 
thought my last moment had come, and recommended my soul to 
my maker. 

“*« The king, who, as I have already observed, knew enough of 
English to make himself understood, entered the circle, and plac- 
ing himself before me, addressed me nearly in the following words: 
—‘ John—I —_ a no say no—You say no—daggers come!’ 
He then asked me if I would be his slave during my life—If I 
would fight for him in his battles—If I would repair his muskets, 
and make daggers and knives for him—with several other questions, 
to all of which | was careful to answer, yes. He then told me he 
would spare my life, and ordered me to kiss his hands and feet to 
show my submission to him, which I did.—In the mean time, his 
people were very clamorous to have me put to death, so that there 
should be none of us left to tell our story to our countrymen and 
te prevent them from coming to trade with them; but the king, in 
the most determined manner, opposed their wishes, and to his fa- 
vour am I wholly indebted for my being yet among the living. 

“ As I was busy at work at the time of the attack, I was without 
my coat, and what with the coldness of the weather, my feebleness 
from loss ef blood, the pain of my wound, and the extreme agi 
cious amd tesvendhae hatin: Aiahindl like a leaf, which the king 
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observing, went into the cabin, and bringing up a great-coat, that 
belonged to the captain, threw it over my shoulders, telling me to 
drink some rum from a bottle which he handed me, at the same 
time, giving me to understand that it would be good for me, and 
keep me from trembling as I did. I took a draught of it, after 
which, taking me by the hand, he led me to the quarter deck, where 
the most horrid sight presented itself that ever my eyes witnessed— 
the heads of our unfortunate captain and his crew, to the number 
of twenty-five, were all arranged in a line, and Maquina ordering 
one of his people to bring a head, asked me whose it was; I an- 
swered, the captain’s; in like manner the others were showed me, 
and | told him the names, excepting a few that were so horribly 
mangled that I was not able to recognize them. 

‘“« I now discovered that all our unfortunate crew had been mas- 
sacred, and learned, that, after getting possession of the ship, the 
savages had broke open the arm chest and magazine, and supplying 
themselves with ammunition and arms, sent a arty on sa to 
attack our men, who had gone thither to fish, ie being joined by 
numbers from the village, without difficulty overpowered, and mur- 
dered them, and cutting off their heads, brought them on board, 
after throwing their bodies into the sea. On looking upon the deck, 
I saw it ental covered with the blood of my poor comrades, whose 
throats had been cut with their own jack-knives, the savages having 
seized the opportunity while they were busy in hoisting in the boat, 
to grapple with them, and overpower them by their numbers: in 
the scuffle the captain was thrown overboard, and dispatched by 
those in the canoes, who immediately cut off his head.” P. 29. 


The people continued to be very clamorous that Jewitt should, 
be put to death, in order that not one witness of the massacre 
might survive to give information: but Maquina was firm: to 
bis promise, and fortunately one of bis sons, a boy about: 
eleven years of age, became singularly attached to the pri- 
soner, whose attentions in retarn delighted the king. Jewitt, 
passed the first night, by Maquina’s desire, between him and 
his son, under the horrible apprehension that some: of the 
are: my would transgress the royal command, and kill-him 
while sleeping. In the morning it was announced that ano- 
ther white man was, alive: it proved afterwards to be the 
sail-maker, Thompson, who, having escaped with a slight 
wound, had secreted himself in the hold, till he was: dis-~ 
covered by a savage, whom he immediately knocked; down. 
Maquina awakened Jewitt with this intelligence, and ordered 
him to come down and see the death of his comrade, which 
had been unanimously resolved upon. Jewitt, suspecting 
who this comrade was, and recollecting that he had *‘ an. old. 
look” for his time of life, with considerable. presence of mind: 
thought on an expedient by which he might: be. saved. 
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Pointing to Maquita’s son, he asked the king if-he Joved his 
child, and the child, in turn, if he loved his parent. Then 
throwing himself at the feet of the chief, he besought him 
not to shed the blood of his father, if it should prove that 
the man found alive on board the ship was indeed such. 
Having ‘succeeded in obtaining an assurance to this effect, 
he discovered to his joy that he was right in his conjecture ; 
and having found means of communicating his design to 
Thompson, he brought him unharmed to the king’s house. 
He secured also the ship’s papers, and that which was in- 
valuable to him as a meuns of keeping his journal, a blank 
account-book : a Bible and Common prayer-book, a few tools 
and drawings, a nautical almanack, a box of chocolate, and 
a case of port wine were his remaining salvage. It was 
fortunate that he saved these in time, for in a few days the 
ship was accidentally burned by some sparks which fell from 
the torch of a savage, who had bourded her at night time with 
the intention of m dehy The port wine was disliked by 
the natives: not so a tierce of rum, which they drank till 
they became infuriated, and Jewitt and Thompson thought 
it prudent to retire into the woods. On their retarn after 
midnight, they found all the men stretched on the floor in 
brutal intoxication. In order to prevent the recurrence of 
this danger, they bored a gimblet-hole in the bottom of the 
cask, and let out a considerable quantity of spirits which still 
remained untouched ; acknowledging the goodness of Provi- 
dence in thus tempering that which at first appeared one of 
their bitterest calamities, the destruction of the ship. There 
were on board ber no less than twenty puncheons, and if 
these had been saved there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the lives of the unhappy men,must have fallen a sacrifice 
during some of the ferocious revels of their masters. 
Meantime they had hard work and plenty to eat, while 
provisions lasted ; blubber, train-oil, and dog-fish, were their 
every-day commons; cod, halibut, dried fish, clams, and 
herring spawn, were duinties, which could be sometimes pro- 
cured by extra labour. The natives detested salt and all 
food seasoned with it; and so tenacious was the king of his 
own peculiar Apicianism, that he expressed great indignation 
one day when he found the white men endeavouring to boil 
down sea-water into salt, and destroyed the little which they 
had obtained. Jewitt’s wound was nearly healed by May. 
It was washed every day with sea-water, and dressed with a 
fresh leaf of tobacco, and the proud flesh was removed by 
two or three applications of loaf-sugar. In June he began 
his diary, for the commencement of which Thompson was so 
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anxious that he proposed to cut his finger to farnish ink; 
this however was procured without proceeding to such an ex- 


tremity, by boiling the juice of blackberries with a mixture of 


finely powdered charcoal, and filtering it through a cloth. 
Quills were furnished by the crows and ravens, which were 
plentifully attracted to the beach by the offul left upon it, and 
were easily knocked down by stones; a large clam:shell, as 
an inkstand, completed the writing apparatus. 

Thompson, an American by birth, had run away from his 
friends at eight years of age: he had served nearly. thirty 
years in the British navy, and was engaged in Lord Howe's 
victory; he was an expert boxer, strong, fearless, and irri- 
table. From want of power over his temper, he was fre- 
quently in hazard of his life. Once he knocked the heir ap- 
parent down, and Maquina was preparing to execute sume 
mary justice by shooting him through the head. Jewitt beg 
him off at the moment; and.saved his life a second time also, 
when, after solemn deliberation, the whole tribe in council 
had resolved to put him to death by the cruellest tortures. 
Once again he struck the son of a chief, but Maquina would 
not consent to his punishment. This lenity had little effect 
upon him: he wished for a ship and some guns to.extermi- 
nate the whole race, and expressed bitter hatred both of the 
natives and ‘‘ their pursed lingo,” which, neither persuasion 
nor necessity could ever induce him to learn. 

Nootka, the country on. which the lot of the prisoners was 
cast, lies between the 49th and 50th degrees of north lati- 
tude. The village is situate on a gentle ascent at the bottom 
of a secure cove; it consists of not more than twenty buts: 
though the remains of a church and of a governor's house still 
bear witness to a former Spanish settlement. The house of 
the king is one,hundred and fifty feet in length, and about 
forty wides thé smallest of the others is about forty feet long. 
They aré formed of logs, with a single entrance, no floor but 
the grotnd, no chimney, and as many fire-places as there are 
families to occupy the interior. e dress of the natives 
usually consists of a loose cloak (kutsak) reaching to the 
feet, the cloth which furnishes it is made from the bark of a 
tree thoroughly softened and macerated in water. The 
colouring of these is pale yellow, and they are bordered with 
a grey cloth, procured from more southern tribes, and em- 
broidered in various figures of the san, moon, fish, and ani- 
mals. To this cloak, in winter, they add a hood. The head- 
dress is a bonnet (seeya-poks) in the shape of a trancated 
cone, witha long strip of skin — with beads, as a tassel. 
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The height, breadth, and texture of the bonnet distinguishes 
the king from his subjects. ‘The top of the royal seeya-poks 
is crowned with an ornament in the shape of an urn, and in 
front is a representation of a canoe pursuing a whale, with 
the harpooner preparing to strike. 

Their habits and manners differ in very few respects from 
those of other tribes, which have been often before described. 
They are skilful fishers, and their war-canoes, though hol- 
lowed with chissels only, sometimes range forty-six feet in 
length, from stem to stern. ‘The outside is slightly burned, 
and thoroughly rabbed with dry rushes till it acquires an ex- 
traordinary smoothness. Their slaves, who are of two kinds, 
captives or by purchase, are, for the most part, kindly 
treated ; none but the king and chiefs are allowed to possess 
them, and Maquina had nearly fifty. The whole tribe, which 
is the most numerous and powerful in the neighbourhood, 
consists of five hundred warriors. 

The autumn and winter was usually passed at a spot called 
Cooptee, thirty miles up the sound, in a deep bay ; and hither 
they prepared to migrate at the beginning of September, 
carrying with them every article of furniture, and even their 
houses, which were taken to pieces for this purpose. Tashees, 
about fifteen miles farther, was their ultimate destination; 
and their chief object in moving was tg secure a supply of 
provisions. T'ashees abounds in salmon; ‘whieh are caught 
in wears; and so plentiful is this fish, that Jewitt has seen 
more than seven hundred taken in fifteen minutes; twenty- 
feve hundred brought into Maquina’s house at once ; and up- 
wards of one hundred cooked in a single tub. ‘The spawn of 
the salmon, which is a principal article of fuod, is taken out, 
and thrown to ferment in a tub without any farther prepara- 
tion. Itis called guakamiss, and though disgustingly offen- 
sive to an European taste, it is regarded by the savages as a 
“soar delicacy. Another favourite dish is almost as 

ittle suited to our palates, wild ducks boiled, after no other 
—— than that of stripping off their skins. 

n accident one day, soon after their arrival at Tashees, 
very nearly led to the destruction of Jewitt’s journal. Ma- 
—_ observed him writing, and inquired what he was doing. 

replied, that he was keeping an account of the weather. 
The king said, he was sure it was not so; but that he was 
speaking bad about his tribe,—how they had taken the ship 
and killed the crew, so as to inform the white men; adding, 
that if ever again he found him writing in his book, he would 
throw itin the fire. At the same time, he cautioned his pri- 
soner against listening to any of the chiefs of neighbouring 
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tribes, who he knew often persuaded him to attempt an escape, 
if he were detected, the king assared him, he should in- 
stantly be put to death ; and in confirmation, he gave him a 
book, in which he found the namés of seven persons belong- 
ing to the ship Manchester, of Philadelphia. These unfor- 
tunate men, haying deserted from their ship, put themselves 
under Maguina’s protection; but afterwards, having left him 
by night, they were brought back and cruelly butchered. 
Each was held down by four strong men ; others then forced 
open their mouths, and choaked them, by ramming stones down 
their throats. Jewitt was now sufliciently skilled in the native 
language, to converse fluently with Maquina, who, on one 
occasion, gave his original reasons for cutting off the crew of 
the Boston. Former traders, it seems, had repeatedly used 
him ill. An American, Captain Tawnington, after wintering 
in I’riendly Cove, and being hospitably used, basely profited 
by Maquina’s absence to plunder his house of valuable skins. 
A Spanish captain, Martinez, about the same time, killed 
four chiefs; and another American captain, Hanna, put to 
death more than twenty natives, in retaliation for a trifling 
theft. These aggressions, joined to Captain Salter’s insult, 
had roused in him a spirit of revenge ; and in the balance of 
injuries, if we weigh ‘ca mpds ica, it must be confessed, that 
the white men had provoked their fate. 

Among their other provisions, fruit is an important article, 
The yama, a berry resembling currants, though somewhat 
larger, is procured among the mountains by women who go 
out to gather it, under an armed escort, to protect them from 
wild beasts. More than twelve bushels were sometimes 
brought in by the queen and her damsels. ‘The bunches are 
preserved by being pressed between two planks, and dried : 
they are then eaten, like every thing else, with trai oil. Fish, 
however, is’ the universal food ; though now and then inter- 
mixed with venison and bear’s flesh. 


* With regard to the latter, they have a most singular custom, 
which is, that any one who eats of it is obliged to abstain from 
eating any kind of fresh fish whatever for the term of two months, 
as they have a superstitious belief, that, should any of their Peoples 
after tasting bear's flesh, eat of fresh salmon, cod, &c. the fish, 
though at ever so great a distance off, would come to the know- 
ledge of it, and be so much offended thereat, as not to allow them. 
sélves to be taken by any of the inhabitants. This I had an op- 
portunity of observing while at Tashees: a bear having been killed 
early in December, of which not more than ten of the natives 
would eat, being prevented by the prohibition annexed to it, which 
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also was the reason of my comrade and myself not tasting it, on 
being told by Maquina the consequences. _ 

‘‘ As there is something quite curious in their management of 
this animal, when they have killed one, I shall give a description 
of it. After well cleansing the bear from the dirt and blood, with 
which it is generally covered when killed, it is brought in, and 
seated opposite the king, in an upright posture, with a chief's bonnet 
wrought in figures on its head, and its fur powdered over with the 
white down. A tray of provision is then set before it, and it is 
invited by words and gestures to eat." ‘Ihis mock ceremony over, 
the reason of which I could never learn, the animal is taken and 
skinned, and the flesh and entrails boiled up into a soup, no part but 
the paunch being rejected.” P. 132. 


Bears are caught in a singular kind of trap. 


‘« On the edge of a small stream of water, in the mountains, 
which the salmon ascend, and near the spot where the bear is ac- 
customed to watch for them, which is known by its track, a trap 
or box, about the height of a man’s head, is built of posts and 
planks, with a flat top, on which are laid a number of large stones 
or rocks. The top and sides are then carefully covered with turf, 
so as to resemble a little mound, and wholly to exclude the light, 
a narrow entrance of the height of the building only being left, just 
sufficient to admit the head and shoulders of the beast. On the 
inside, to a large plank that covers the top, is suspended by a strong 
cord a salmon, the plank being left loose, so that a forcible pull will 
bring it down, On coming to its usual haunt, the bear enters the 
trap, and in endeavouring to pull away the fish, brings down the 
whole covering, with its load of stunes, upon its head, and is almost 
always crushed to death on the spot, or so wounded as to be unable 
to escape.” P, 134. 


The middle of December was distinguished by a festival, 
in the mysteries of which the white men were not allowed to 
participate. Maquina gave them seven days provision, and 
ordered them, on pain of death, not to revisit the village be- 
fore the expiration of that period, On the day after their re- 
turn, they learned that the feast was in honor of a god, called 
Quahootze, and they witnessed one of the concluding cere- 
monies, which partook not a little of the character of Ashantee 
superstition. Three men, each of whom had two bayenets 
ran through his sides between the ribs, apparently regardless 
of pain, traversed the room singing war songs. 

n the following spring, Tootoosch, 4 brithuhte-taw of 
Maquina, lost his only son. This man had been particularly 
active in the destruction of the Boston, and with his own 
hand had killed two of the crew, Hall and Wood, who hap- 
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pened to be on shore. While in perfect health, he was 
seized with a sudden fit of delerium, and imagined that the 
ghosts of these men were standing by and threatening him. 


‘‘ We found him raving about Hall and Wood, saying, that they 
were peshack, that is, bad. Maquina then placed some provision 
before him, to see if he would eat. On perceiving it, he put forth 
his hand to take some, but instantly withdrew it with signs of hor- 
ror, saying, that Hall and Wood were there, and would not let him 
eat. Maquina then pointing to us, asked if it was not John and 
Thompson that troubled him. Wik, he replied, that is, no, John 
klushish— Thompson klushish—John and Thompson are both good ; 
then turning to mé, and patting me on the shoulder, he made signs 
to me to eat. I tried to persuade him that Hall and Wood were 
not there, and that none were near him but ourselves; he said, | 
know very well you do not see them, but I do.” P. 149. 


The remedy proposed by the European physicians, was 
such as we have heard has been occasionally administered by 


other medecins malgreé lui, It had at least some whim in it 
on the present occasion. 


«© Maquina asked me what was done in my country in similar 
cases? 1 told him, that such persons were closely confined, and 
sometimes tied up and whipped, in order to make them better. 
After pondering for some time, he said, that he should be glad to 
do anything to relieve him, and that he should be whipped, and 
wamediately gave orders to some of his men to go to Tootoosch’s 
house, bind him, and bring him to his, in order to undergo the 
operation, Thompson was the person selected to administer this 
remedy, which he undertook very readily ; and, for that purpose, 
provided himself with a good number of spruce branches, with 
which he whipped him most severely, laying it on with the best will 
imaginable, while Tootoosch displayed the greatest rage, kicking, 
spitting, and attempting to bite all who came near him.” P. 150. 


About midsummer, this crazy chief died in spite of these pre- 
scriptions. His remains were enclosed in a coffin with the 
most valuable articles of his property, among which were no less 
than twenty-four capital sea otter skins. ‘They were then de- 
posited in a cavern at a short distance from the village ; and 
another portion of his property was burned, with a variety of 
antic gestures, by a person appointed for the purpose, by the 
king. He is gravely described to have united in his single 
person certain oflices which European hela | holds (how 
truly we know not) to be res dissociabiles; King’s Jester, 
Court Baffuon, Master of the Ceremonies, and Public Orator 
to His Majesty. Part of his excellence consisted in swallow- 
ing huge allowances of food. One meal consisted of seventy- 
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five large herrings ; another of three pints of neat oil, four 
dried salmon, and five quarts of spawn mixed in another 
gallon of oil. Maquina believed that nothing could equal the 
cleverness of this officer. Thompson called him ‘a cursed 
fool;” the natives climmer-habbee, which perhaps has the 
same meanin 

Thompson's “ill-homour appeared daily to increase, and he 
soon gave a striking proof of it, He and Jewitt had occasion 
to complain to Maquina i in ane of bis mollia tempora of the 
perpetual insults to which they were exposed by visitors 

rom stranger tribes. The king undertook to protect them 
from his own subjects, but left them to defend themselves as 
they thought fit from foreigners ; and Thompson early pro- 
tited by this permission to its utmost extent. He cut off the 
head of a Wickinninish Indian, who had trampled on a blan- 
ket which he was washing for Maquina. The king approved 
of his conduct, and the example (which it must be admitted 
was severe) produced a salutary effect. 

Love and war now divided Jewitt’s time. He was engaged 
to accompany an expedition against the A-y-charts, a tribe 
about fifty miles to the south. ‘The attack as usual was made 
in the dead of the night, and the whole party of enemies was 
killed or taken prisoners. ‘Thompson here distinguished him- 
self again. Though he would gladly have put to death all the 
savages in the country, he was too brave to attack a sleeping 
enemy ; and he rejoiced in the opportunity of rousing seven 
stout fellows before he slew them. On removing once again 
to Tashees, Maquina insisted that Jewiit should m: arry. 
Much as he disliked this proposal, the alternative was worse: 


Ni parere velis pereundum erit ante lucernas. 


So he accompanied the king to A-i-tiz-zart, and fixed upon 
the daughter of a chief. ‘The princess was amiable and in- 
telligent,—would have been considered pretty in any country, 
and, except the queen of Nootka, was the handsomest woman 
whom he saw in the country. Matrimony, however, brought 
one serious discomfort with it. He was now considered to 
have obtained an act of naturalization, and was compelled, 
although winter was approaching, to adopt the undress of 
the natives. He was permitted also alter marriage to be 
= aap at the annual feast, in which he was bat little gainer. 

‘be celebration consisted almost wholly of mournful songs, 
fasting, and watching ; ; and in conclusion, a boy of twelve 
years old, with six bayonets run through his flesh, one 
through each arm and thigh, and one through each side, was 
carried round the room, suspended on chein, without mani- 
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festing any symptom of pain. It was stated, that this horrible 
ceremony had been substituted by Maquina’s father, for the 
still more horrid rite of human sacrifice. 


The privileges of husbands are of no slight extent in 
Nootka. 


‘‘ I was sent for by my neighbour Yealthlower, the king’s elder 
brother, to file his teeth, which operation having performed, he in- 
formed me, that a new wife, whom he had a little time before pur- 
chased, having refused to sleep with him, it was his intention, 
provided she persisted in her refusal, to bite off her nose, I en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from it, but he was determined, and, in 
fact, performed his savage threat that very night, saying, that since 
she would not be his wife, she should not be that of any other, and 
in the morning sent her back to her father.” P. 187. : 


The cold affected Jewitt severely from his change of 
clothing, and he became seriously ill. As a remedy, he ob- 
tained Maquina’s consent to part from his wife ; who appears 
to have done her utmost to console him, and to have been 
used but scurvily in the end. On her departure, however, he 
once again assumed the breeches which he had been obliged 
to surrender, and in consequence speedily recovered. 

His second summer was wearing away when a ship ap- 
peared in the sound, It became necessary to dissemble, and 
Jewitt affected to receive the intelligence with unconcern. A 
council assembled, and opinions were divided, Some pro- 
posed the death of the two white men, in order to conceal the 
transaction with the Boston ; others, that they should be sent 
up the country till the departure of the vessel; and a third 
party, with which Maquina by no means agreed, suggested 
their release. The king himself felt a strong desire, in spite 
of — remonstrances against it, to go on board and trade, 
and for this purpose he asked Jewitt to furnish him with a 
letter to the captain, descriptive of the good treatment which 
had been bestowed upon his prisoners. Jewitt, while over- 
flowing with joy, continued to feign indifference, and at 
length intrusted his applicant with the following Bellerophon 
téan letter. 





of the Brig —. 
“¢ Noatha, July 19, 1805. 
“ Sir, , 


“ The bearer of this letter is the Indian king by the name of 
Maquina. He was the instigator of the capture of the ship Boston, 
of Boston, in North America, John Salter captain, and of the mur 
der of twenty-five men of her crew, the two only survivors being 
now on shore—Wherefore I hope you will take care to confine’ 





“ To Captan———— 
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him according to his merits, putting in your dead-lights, and keep 
ing so good a watch over him, that he cannot escape from you. 
By so doing we shall be able to obtain our release in the course of 
a few hours. 
 Joun R. Jewitt, Armourer of the Boston, 
“ for mse Neen 
 Joun Tuomrson, Sail-Maker of the said oe, ame 


“ On my giving the letter to Maquina, he asked me to explain 
it to him. This! did line by line, as he pointed them out with his 
finger, but in a sense very different from the real, giving him to 
understand that I had written to the captain, that as he had been 
kind to me since I had been taken by him, that it was my wish that 
the captain should treat him accordingly, and give him what mo- 
hen I had finished, placing 
his finger in a significant manner on my name at the bottom, and 
eyeing me with.a look that seemed to read my inmost thoughts, he 
said to me, ‘John, you no lie?” Never did 1 undergo such a scru- 
tiny, or ever experience greater appreliensions than I felt at that 
moment, when my destiny was suspended on the slightest thread, 
and the least mark of embarrassment on mine, or suspicion of 
treachery on his part, would probably have rendered my life the 
sacrifice. Fortunately I was able to preserve my composure, and 
my being painted in the [>“ian manner, which Maquina had, since 
my marriage, required of me, prevented any change in my counte. 
nance from being noticed, and | replied with considerable prompti- 
tude, looking at him in my turn, with all the confidence I could 
muster, ‘Why do you ask me such a question, ‘Tyee ? have you 
ever known me to lie?’—*‘ No,’—*‘ Then how can you suppose. I 
should tell you a lie now, since I have never done it?’ As I was 
speaking, he still continued looking at me with the same piercing 
eye, but observing nothing to excite his suspicion, he told me that 
he believed what I said was true, and that he would go on board, 
and gave orders to get ready his canoe. His chiefs again attempted 
to dissuade him, using every argument for that purpose, while his 
wives crowded around him, begging him, on their knees, not to 
trust himself with the white men. Fortunately for my companion 
and myself, so strong was his wish of going onboard the vessel, that 
he was deaf to their solicitations, and making no other reply to 
them, than, ‘ John no lie,’ left the house, taking four prime shios 
with him as a present to the captain. 

“¢ roa pe had the canoe put off, when he ordered his men to 
stop, and calling to me, saked me if I did not want to go on board 
with tim. Suspecting this as a question merely intended to en- 
snare me, I replied that! had no wish to do it, not having any 
desire to leave them.” P. 109. : 


The sequel may readily be imagined. Maquina was de- 
tained as prisoner; and though the savages were highly ex- 
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asperated at the trick, they prized their king’s life too highly 
to inflict any violence, which they knew would be immedi- 
ately retaliated on his person. An exchange was negotiated 
after a few preliminaries; and Jewitt and Thompson stepped 
once again in freedom on the deck of an European vessel: 
Maquina, who bad apprehended the extremity of punishment 
from the first moment of his seizure, expressed the uttermost 
gratitude at his delivery. On learning that the ship would 
return to the coast in a few months, he requested Jewitt ver 
earnestly to inform him of his arrival. ‘ John, you know 
shall be then at Tashees; but when you come, make pow, 
(fire a gun,) to let me know, and I will come down.” Jewitt 
was as good as his word ; and with a fearlessness not likely to 
be often imitated, he landed once more among his former 
masters, was received by them with cordiality, and dismissed 
without any breach of faith. 

The narrative which we have thus abridged, has passed 
through several editions in America. It is written in a plain 
unaffected style, and contains many particulars of high in- 
terest, both as they regard personal adventure, and our ac- 
quaintance with a people very imperfectly known in Europe. 
It should be added, that the hero of the story returned in 
safety to America, and settled, after all his perils at Middle- 
town, in the State of Connecticut. 





—- 





Arr. VIII. The Superintendence of Christ over his Church: 
A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, April 
ll, 1824, at the Consecration of the Right Rev. Chris- 
topher Bethell, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester. Pub- 
lished at the Command of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By J. B. Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of 
Durham, &c. &c. 4to. Hatchard and Son. 1824, 


Art. IX. A Sermon, preached in Whitehall Chapel, on 
Sunday, June 20, 1824, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Published at the Command of his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. By John Lonsdale, B.D. Domestic 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
4to. Rivingtons, 1824. 


We have now to present our readers with two excellent 
Consecration Sermons, written by men of established repu- 
tation, and calculated to preserve and increase the literary 
character of their authors. They are not, however, of such 
a nature as to call forth many observations from the critic, 
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and an abstract of their contents, with a few specimens of 
their style, will be considered, we trust, as an adequate dis- 
charge of our duty towards them. 

Mr. Sumner treats of the ‘ Superintendence of Christ 
over his Church,” and considers it as exercised in the conti- 
nual provision of persons qualified to declare the truths of 
the Gospel at home, and to publish it abroad; to defend its 
authority, to maintain its doctrines in their purity, and 
to apply them to the hearts and lives of men. Under the 
first division we have been much pleased with the description 
of the difliculties in the ministerial office, which it requires 
oo. assistance to overcome. 

e application of the Gospel to the hearts and lives of 
men, and bringing in the individual Christian to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, is beautifully described. 


“ But the accomplishment of this, is the business of patient 
watchfulness and persevering labour. How often has the pastor 
of the flock to lament over an early promise of piety, choked by 
the cares or pleasures of the world : how often are his rising hopes 
blasted by the growth of tares among the wheat : how carefully is 
he obliged to watch, lest even piety towards God shall be accom- 
panied with bitterness towards man, or religious feelings degenerate 
into spiritual pride. 

‘« These, and a thousand dangers which beset the narrow path, 
which is neither according to man’s own heart nor to the course of 
this world, but which alone /eadeth unto life ;—demand an earnest, 
regular, and as far as this world is concerned, unrewarded vigilance, 
which he only who worketh ail in all, can inspire. Perhaps the 
scene of labour is cast in some sequestered corner of the land, in 
what the men of business or the men of intellect and literature 
would call a wilderness : but in that wilderness a flock is to be fed, 
and that flock is designed for immortality ; and the faithful Shep- 
herd watches and prays and labours for the safety of those souls 
intrusted to him, as a father for the welfare of his children. I 
speak to those who can appreciate such cares: to some who have 
themselves experienced them: and who know at once the neces- 
sity and the painfulness of these ministrations. The interpreter of 
Scripture may find some reward in perpetuating his name amongst 
his brethren; the preacher may be cheered by the applause and 
admiration of his hearers ; but what can stimulate the humble and 
retired minister, the laborious watchman of the house of Israel, ex- 
cept the desire implanted in him by the Spirit, that he may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, as his hope and crown of 
rejoicing in the great day.’’ Sumner, p. 15. 


In turning now to Mr. Lonsdale’s discourse, the réader 
will perceive more condensation of matter and language, and 
perhaps more originality of thought. He illustrates and ap- 
plies the fuct, that the “ power is of God, not of us;” and 
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commences by pointing out this remarkable peculiarity. ia 
Scripture. 

The preacher proceeds to shew, that the sole and sove- 
reign Agent has employed, in many signal instances, weak, 
and, according to haman views, insufficient instruments ; 
and the characters of Moses and St. Paul are sketched with 
a masterly hand. The argument in support of Christianit 
from the humble station of its primitive professors, is place 
in a new and strong light. 

Equally excellent is the application of the discourse to the 
ceremony which followed its delivery. 


Consecration Sermons. 


‘‘ But it is time to apply the subject more particularly to our- 
selves, and to the solemn occasion on which we are now assembled. 
And this I would do by calling your attention to the remarkable 
contrast between St. Paul’s representations of his own character 
and condition, apparent indeed in the passage which | have taken 
for my text, but more strikingly conspicuous in other places. I 
mean the opposite tones of dignity and humility which he assumes, 
according to the different points of view in which he regards him. 
self; whether as a man, or as an Apostle—a being of the earth, 
familiar with afflictions, and heavily laden with infirmities, or an 
agent of Heaven, directed by Divine Wisdom, and supported by 
Divine Power. At one time, he demands honour as the minister of 
Christ and steward of the mysteries of God; at another, he appears 
to solicit sympathy for suffering, and indulgence for weakness, 
He represents himself, and his brethren in the ministry, as the 
keepers and dispensers of a treasure-—a treasure inestimable and 
imperishable—but as having it in earthen and fragile vessels; that 
the excellency of the power, which made the dispensation of it to 
prosper so marvellously in their hands, might be shewn to be of 
God and not of them.—And what St. Paul, and his fellow-labourers 
were, such also, in the general character, though not full to the 
extent, of circumstances and condition, are the appointed ministers 
of the Gospel at this day: the same in their natural, the same in 
their ministerial capacity; in their motives to humility, and in their 
pretensions to honour; in their weakness, and in their strength. 
if we have to contend with less difficulties than the Apostles, we 
are armed with less powers also. If we are not exposed to their 
necessities, and persecutions, and distresses, we cannot exhibit as 
they could, the testimony of signs and wonders unto the word of 
grace. We have the same treasure which they had, entrusted to 
our stewardship; we have it in the same earthen vessels ; and we 
are thus in‘the same manner continually taught to know and feel, 
that whatever excellency of power still accompanies its distribution, 
must be accounted as of God, aad not of us.—Thus then we know 
both how to be exalted, and how to be abased. We cannot claim 
too much on account of our ministry ; we can scarcely assume too 
little for ourselves. When we remember (and woe unto us if we 
ever forget) that we are ambassadors for Christ, it is our privilege, 
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our duty I might have said, to magnify our Office ; we are entitled, 
we are bound, to demand respect ms attention, as the servants of 
the Most High God, which shew men the way to salvation. And 
much are we wanting to His service, if we are induced by any 
consideration whatsoever to forego this privilege, or neglect this 
duty. But when we turn our view to the earthen vessels in which 
we bear about our heavenly treasure; when we look at our 
manifold imperfections both of body and soul; at the opposition 
which assails us from without, and the proofs of corruption which are 
unceasingly springing up from within; then indeed we are com- 
pelled to cry out with the Apostle, Who is sufficient for these 
things ?—Our sufficiency is of God.” Lonsdale, p. 16. 


We have only room for one other passage, which we ex- 
tract with peculiar propriety and pleasure, because it calls 
upon the Church to rejoice and be grateful for the elevation 
of those individuals before whom Mr. Sumner and Mr. Lons- 
dale preached. When, asin these instances, ‘“ men high in 
talent and rich in learning,” are selected to fill the elevated 
places in our hierarchy—we feel confident that, in spite of 
many unfavourable symptoms, the Church cannot fall into 
contempt among men: and when such persons are known to 
profess and remember, that the power in which they stand is 
not their own, but their Master’s—we feel equally convinced 
that the Church over which they preside will not be deprived 
of the blessing and support of God. 


** But even these—the ablest, the most richlygifted among 
them—must be content to have that treasure, of which they are 
the most honoured depositaries, and the most faithful guardians, in 
earthen vessels ; the weakness and fragility of which are perpetually 
putting them in mind, that the power in which they stand is not 
their’s, but God’s. And God forbid that any thing should ever 
tempt them to become insensible to this admonition !— Well may 
the Church rejoice, and honestly may she glory, (since ordinary 
now occupy the place of extraordinary aids) when she sees 
called to sit in her chief places men high im talent, and rich in 
Jearning—men who, like the discipled scribe in the Gospel can 
bring forth out of their treasure things new and old for her support 
and service. But much greater cause has she for joy and con- 
fidence, when she sees them counting that earthly treasure but 
dung, in comparison with the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
committed to their care and keeping ; when, in humility and faith, 
they seek acceptance for their gifts and acquirements as unworthy 
sacrifices on the altar of God; when, in short, casting away all 
vain imaginations of their own sufficiency, they look for both 
the will and power to fulfil the great duties required of them, 
from Him who is ali in all. It is only by such ministry, and 
under such superintendance, that the Church has ever flourished : 
and through such meansalone mus#it still hope to go on and prosper: 
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till he who is its Head shall supply its deficiencies from His own 
fulness, and wash it from its impurities in His own blood ; and 
finally present tt to himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, in the holy and heavenly city.”” Lonsdale, 
p. 20. 
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Conservatory Management throughout the Year; with other Particulars. 8vo, 14s, 

Clavis Pentateuchi; sive Analysis omnium Vocum Hebraicarum suo ordine in 
Pentateucho Moseos occudentium, und cum Versione Latina et Anglica. Notis 
Criticis et Philologicis adjectis. Auctore Jacobo Robertson, $.?.D. Editio Altera 
ex Recens. J. Kinghorn. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

The Elements of Hydrostatics ; with their Application to the Solution of Pro- 
blems. By Miles Bland, B.D. F.R.S. Rector of Lilley, Herts. 8vo. Is. 

The Works of Vicesimus Knox, D.D. now first collected ; with a Biographical 
Preface, and an Engraved Portrait of the Author. In 7 vols, 8vo. 31. 13s, 6d. 

Johnson’s Typographia; containing the Origin, Rise, and Progress of the 
Typographic Art, with Notices of the Early Printers and their Works. In 2 vols. 
18mo. 11. 10s.; and in 2 vols. 12mo. price 3}, 


A Descriptive History of the Steam Engine. By R, Stuart, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
8vo. 8s, 


Elements of Phrenology. By G.Combe, President of the Phrenological Society. 
12mo. 4s. 


The Butterfly Collectors’ Vade-Mecum ; or, a Synoptical Table of English 
Butterflies : dedicated to the Rev. Wm. Kirby, A.M. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 18mo, 
With Two Coloured Plates, 5s. in Boards. 


a ____ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Tre Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has in the press, Who wrote Icén Basilike? 


considered and answered, in two Letters to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbary. 


A Reply to the Second Postscript in the Supplement to 
Paleoromaica, by the Author of 4n Examination of the 
Hypothesis advanced in Paleoromaica. : 

The Rev. E. Berens has nearly ready fot publication, ‘a 
Selection from the Sermons of the late Right ev. Theodore 
Dehon, D.D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Chutch 
in the diocese of South Carelina, for Young Persons in the 
higher and middle Classes of Society, in one volume 12mo. 
To which will be prefixed, a Sketch of the Bishop’s Life ; 
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112 Literary Intelligence. 


also some Account of the Origin and present Circumstances 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States of North 
America. 

Colonel Hawker is about to produce a Third Edition of 
his popular Work to enable Young Sportsmen to open the 
Campaign for the Season, secundem artem. It affords In- 
structions in all that relates to Guns and Shooting ; differ- 
ence between the Flint and Percussion System; preservation 
of Game; getting access to all kinds of Birds; specific Di- 
rections, with new Apparatus for Wild Fowl Shooting, both 
on the Coast and in Fresh Water, with which are introduced 
new Directions for Trout Fishing. Besides an Epitome of 
the present, and a few Suggestions for a Code of new Game 
Laws, interspersed with Observations and Advice to the 
Young Sportsman on other Subjects. 

Sermons and. Charges, by Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with Memoirs of his Life, 
= H. K. Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, are in the 

ress, 

Mr. Mills, Author of the History of the Crusades, is en- 
gaged on a History of Chivalry for next Season. 

The remaining two volumes of Mr. Warner's Illustra- 
tions of Novels, by the Author of Waverley, have been for 
some time in the Press, and may be expected to appear in a 
very few weeks. 

Dr. Dawson, of Sunderland, is about to publish A New 
System of the Practice of Physic, together with an Original 

osology, which embraces Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 

Dr. Johnson is preparing a second Edition, with TIlus- 
trative Cases of Dr. Coindet’s Observations on the Remark- 
able Effects of Iodine in Bronchocele and Scrofula. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly ready for publication, in One 
Volume 12mo. A Life of Law of Lauriston, Projector of 
the Missisippi Scheme ; containing a detailed Account of the 
Nature, Rise, and Progress of this extraordinory Joint Stock 
Company, with many curious Anecdotes of the Rage for 
speculating in its Funds, and the disastrous Consequences 
of its Failure. 

Rothelan, a Tale of the English Histories, in 3 Vols. 
12mo. by the Author of Ringan Gilhaize, the Spaewife, &c. 
&c. will speedily be published. 

A Second Series of the Scrap- Book, by John M‘ Diarmid, 
in Post 8vo. is nearly ready. 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 42d Regiment, has nearly 
ready for publication, a Volume of Poems, in Foolscap 8vo. 
entitled Buccaneer and other Poems. 


